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A LEADING ATTRACTION FOR AN AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT 


With the inauguration of the season’s farm festivals and crop exhibits there is much admirable competition in arranging attractive features. 
The wagon, well loaded with the fruits of field and orchard, of which we show a picture taken especially for American Agriculturist, called 
forth great interest at an eastern autumn celebration. The wagon portrayed took a $25 prize. The wheels and lower part of wagon are hidden 
by a screen of evergreen. The base shows many kinds of yegetables, fruit and grain. The enclosed portion contains calves, sheep, pigs, 
rabbits, ducks, geese, guinea fowls, six breeds of fowls and pigeons. The upper cage contains a large bronze gobbler. Cages of rabbits, 
fowls and kittens were fastened to the rear. This illustration suggests the intensive farming for home markets which conserves the 
prosperity of agricultural classes in our densely populated middle and eastern states. 
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lhe Cheapening in Transportation Rates 





2HANGES IN RAILROAD RATES IN RECENT YEARS 
-— Fre ight——_, --— Passengers, 
AV AY dis- AV 
distance AV tance car- rate 
carried rate per ried ver per 
perton tonmile passenger mile 
Miles Cents Miles Cents 


BOT on cn cccccees 101.28 1.925 31.24 1.994 
1868... ..ccceeees 96.88 1810 23.48 2.166 
1869............106.02 1.709 28.04 2.144 
1870.......eee+- 97.67 1.889 32.79 2.392 
1871............100.87 1.789 27.62 2.632 
1872..........-- 95.68 1.846 26.59 2.621 
1873...........-103.89 1.613 26.23 2.486 
1874............ 97.08 1520 2611 2.664 
1875............105.88 1.421 25.85 2.378 
1876..........--107.22 1.217 26.80 2.183 
1877........++--109.02 1.286 26.39 2.458 
1878............115.58 1.296 26.21 2.573 
1879............111.73 1.153 25.24 2.484 
1880...........-109.19 1.232 25.24 2.442 
1881............111.10 1.188 26.72 2.446 
1882............108.89 1.102 26.83 2.391 
1883...........-111.29 1.205 27.21 2.402 
1884............114.65 1.136 26.31 2.323 
WEED. « cc cccecess 117.54 1.011 25.26 2.216 
NBOS ... ce cccccccs 114.61 999 25.11 2.142 
1887... .. 2.22 ++-2116.20 984 24.38 2.245 
BESS... ccc cess 116.86 -941 24.74 2.108 
BBSD .. cccccccece 127.36 922 24.47 2.165 
BBO. s cocccccece 119.72 -941 24.06 2.167 
1891............120.00 895 24.18 2.142 
1892. ............124.89 898 23.82 2.126 
TET ETRE 125.60 -878 23.97 2.108 
1894............125.88 -860 26.43 1.986 
1895........+. 2122.32 .839 24.02 2.040 
BORG ic oc cecncess 124.47 -806 25.50 2.019 


The decline in freight and passenger rates 
In recent years has been considered in our 
columns from time to time. Further testi- 
mony along this line is found in a special 
bulletin just issued by the dept of agri 
showing the changes in the rates of charge 
for railway and other transportation serv- 
ices. An elaborate series of tables portrays 
the charge per ton of freight per mile and 
passengers per mile for a very large num- 
ber of railroads, covering a long series of 
years. In an accompanying table we have 
grouped some of the figures pointing to im- 
portant changes covering a period of 30 
years. We find that in 1867 the average rate 
for moving one ton of freight one mile was 
a shade less than 2c; this remained nearly 
stationary until the early ’70’s, when it be- 
gan to decline in earnest under the rapid 
expansion of railway service, and competi- 
tion among transportation companies. In 
the early 80’s the average rate per ton per 
mile was a little more than lic, declining to 
a fraction less than that ten years ago, and 
placed at substantially 8 mills in ’96, the 
charges since that date not differing mater- 
ially. 

In. other words, compared with 25 and 30 
years ago, freight rates have been cut in 
two. The figures in the second column of 
our table therefore represent the average 
amount received for the transportation of 
each ton of freight for each mile of its 
movement. The bulletin adds: “The de- 
cline, which is seen to have been compara- 
tively regular from nearly 2c per ton per 
mile in’67, to about 8 mills in’96,amounts to 
about 60 per cent, and is probably not ex- 
ceeded by that in price of any important 
commodity among those largely shipped by 
rail. It should be borne in mind in con- 
nection with this that all the amounts 
named are upon a gold basis.”’ The bulle- 
tin contains equally interesting compari- 
sons relative to the passenger traffic, some 
of which are,ineluded in our table. It will 
be noted that the decline in passenger rates 
has not been nearly as great as that in the 
charges for freight services, but the bulle- 
tin calls attention to the fact that the thing 
which the traveler purchases with the 
money paid as tare has varied in his favor 
in every important element except that of 
distance; that the accommodations offered 
the traveling public during the years prior 
to ’70 were greatly inferior to those provid- 
ed at the present time. As shown in the 
iast column of the table the highest aver- 
age revenue received from each passenger 
every mile carried was apparently in ’7l, 
when it was a shade more than 2.6c, fol- 
lowed by a decline to the low point in '94 of 
a ete less than 2c, and since that date a 
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trifle more than 2c per mile. In ’58, or 40 
years ago, the average on the Fort Wayne 
railway was 2%c, compared with the pres- 
ent average of 1.9c. The average rate on the 
New York Central road has long been rela- 
tively low, 1.9c in ’71, 2c in ’73, 1.8¢ in ’97. 
Taking a western road, the average on the 
C, M & St P was as high as 3.4c in ’72, 2.3c 
in ’97; the U P, crossing the great plains, 
secured 34%.@4c per mile in the early ’70’s, 
declining to 2c the last few years. The 
Southern railway, with an average of 34%@ 
4c in ’79, is now a shade more than 2c. In’82 
the price of a first-class ticket, N Y to Den- 
ver, was $57.40, now $48.75; to San Fran- 
cisco $135.30, now $81.75. The rate, Chicago 
to Portland, Ore, in ’80 was $151.25, and in 
"98 $61.50. 

Individual railroads, including many of 
those which have been in existence for a 
great many years, furnish some notable ex- 
amples of the decline in freight rates. The 
average rate per ton per mile on the Fitch- 
burg road running from Boston to the Hud- 
son river was 4%c in ’46, or a half-century 
ago; it was a shade more than 4c in ’60, In 
the early ’70’s 34% to 3%c, thenceforward de- 
clining steadily to less than 9 mills the past 
three or four years. In ’54, the average rate 
on the L S & M §, presumably between 
Buffalo and Chicago, was 3%c per mile, de- 
clining to a shade more than 5 mills in ’97. 
The average rate on the Illinois Central 
dropped from 2.1c in ’59 and 2%c in ’66 to 
less than 7 mills in ’97. The average rate 
on the Mobile and Ohio road in ’70 was 4.7e, 
and in ’97 a shade less than 7 mills; in ’72, 
the Cleveland, Akron and Columbus road, 
traversing northern central Ohio, had an 
average rate of about 6c per ton per mile; 
in ’97, the rate was only a shade more than 


r 


7 mills. 





The Export Cereal Year beginning with 
July shows a continuance of the liberal 
foreign buying. Last month we shipped 
abroad nearly 8,000,000 bu wheat, or more 
than double the business of a year ago. 
Corn exports though smaller in bulk were 
worth more, owing to the higher prices. 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
cS aly- —-~ 7 mos end’d oars 
1898 1897 1898 1897 


7,618,401 3,987,492 yard 28,152,750 
fae. ~ 
80.2c 


Wheat, bu. 
Total value, $6, 723.1 2 83,136,808 | 872, "551.23 
Av value, 78. gi. 

Wheat fiour,vbls, 857, ry 1 ais 8,589,906 7,088,586 
Total value, B3.92, 418 $4,713,825  $39,244.926 $29,125,525 

Corn, bu, 10,881,709 12,369,350 133,414,370 116.418,200 
Total value, $4,099,661 33, —e £49, on $34,780,976 
Av value 7.6¢ 30.7¢ 36.9¢ 29.8¢ 

Cornmeal, bbls, 49.405 66,146 452,926 361,531 
Total value, $117,603 $141,778 $1, 013,772 gL 

Oats, bu, 4,151,523. 5,611,073 46, 21.409, 
Total valne, $1.314,3.9 $1,459.838 $12,005.73 $5,422.262 





Oatmeal, Ibs, 3,067,282 3,534,449 52,964.680 27,284,459 
Total value, $68,250 870,728 «= 81,103,135 $558,696 
Rye, bu, 861,902 679,358 9,393,575 4.893.779 
Total value, $459,475 $290,181 $6,003,636 $2,135,495 
Barley, ba, 51,921 818,546 3.266.115 8,799,211 
Total value, $30,230 $310, 892 gi. 573,861 
Total, $16,737,128 $13,932,811 $182,818,370 $99,111,533 





The Demand for Safe Investments is 
strong, indicative of easy conditions in the 
money market. Gilt-edge bonds, U §5, state, 
and city, are selling at prices that net only 
2% to 3% per cent. Certain stocks, whose 
record during the past five years shows 
them to be almost as good as bonds, are 
seHing at prices that net only 4 per cent, or 
@ fraction above. Some of the most con- 


* servative but capable financiers express the 


belief that under present and prospective 
conditions, a security that now earns and 
pays 6 per cent is worth as much per share 
as an equally safe 10 per cent stock was a 
dozen or 15 years ago. 





Through the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal -a 
total of 23,108 ships passed during the year 
*97-’98, a considerable increase over the pre- 
vious year. This is the new Kiel canal 
opened a couple of years ago, traversing 
Schleswig-Holstein and connecting by a 
short route the Baltic and the North seas. 





The Largest Cargo ever carried on the 
great lakes was loaded into the Superior 
City at South Chicago recently. It consist- 
ed of 266,550 bu corn weighing 7462 tons and 
was loaded in seven hours. 
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Best Governed, 
Acknowledged 


the most 
a. erful and 
durable made. 
We have every- 
thing the farmer oo 
needs in this line, 
Towers, 
Tanks and 
Pumps, 


lers, et 'e 
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Appleton Mfg. C 
4Fa BATA via, JILL. 








stick out like barbs 
on a wird, 


Our good points are 
= OPPO NO Tr 


5 BARBED. 
~ It will hold your 
stock without injury 
to either animals or 
fence. 

LAMB WIRE FENCE CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 
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$3 WORTH 
OF MAPS FOR ONLY 25c. 


NEW COLORED MAPS. 


War encircles the globe, bringing into prom- 
inence little known countries and almost un- 
heard of islands and ports. Maps are indis- 
pensable—clear, modern, accurate, up-to-date 
maps. 
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Rand & McNally War Atlas 


meets an immediate want. It contains fine 
colored and indexed maps, on a large scale, of 
the countries and islands of interest in the war 
with Spain, viz: 


1. A colored plate of sixty national flags. 

2. A double-page map of the worl. 

3. North America and the United States 

4. Europe in detail. 

5. Spain and the neighboring islands. 

6. The West Indies at large. 

7. Cuba, with detailed plans of Havana, 
showing forts and public buildings. 

8 The Philippine Islands, Chinaand Jap- 


an; said to be the best ever offered to 
the public. 

9. The United States, 

Each map is 14 by 21 inches in size except 
the United States, whichis 11 by 14. All are 
up-to-date and printed in the best style on good 
book paper and indexed on the margin. Bound 
in strong papercover; size when closed, 12 by 
14 inches. No better maps than these are made 
in America, and separately would cost $3.00. 


25 Gents a Copy, Postage Paid, 


Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
* CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD,[1ASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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The Popular Duroc-Jersey Hog. 





The exact origin of this breed is not defi- 
nitely known, but probably it is purely 
American, being developed from hogs in 
New York and New Jersey. If the breed 
did not originate here, it was certainly de- 
veloped in this country. It early began to 
attract attention because of its unique 
color, and ability to lay on flesh rapidly. 
The hogs had, from the first, splendid con- 
stitutions, and consequent capacity for as- 
similating food, a characteristic which they 
still retain. The sows are doubtless the 
most prolific of any breed of swine in ex- 
istence. Young sows usually farrow from 
eight to twelve pigs at a litter, and from 
ten to eighteen is not uncommon for old 
sows. The pigs are very strong at birth, 
and the sows and pigs very seldom need 
any attention at this time. They almost 
invariably impart to their offspring their 
wonderfully prolific breeding qualities, are 
good, quiet mothers, supplied with a gener- 


American Agriculturist 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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purpose hog in the United States, having a 
stronger constitution, being more prolific, 
better sucklers, and where sows of other 
breeds raise from three to five pigs each, 
the Duroc-Jerseys raise from eight to four- 
teen. As bred to-day, they grow faster 
when young, and fatten as readily as any 
pig, when more matured. They are the only 
hogs to-day that will make their own bed, 
grind their own food, and, when fat, carry 
their own carcass to market. 

The Durocs belong to the larger breeds of 
hogs. As bred in New Jersey, herds of 18 
to 51 averaged, when 17 to 22 months old, 
520 to 862 lbs each. Pigs, six months old, 
often weigh 280 lbs each. 





Hints on Creamery Butter Making. 
T. C. ROGERS, ONTARIO DAIR¥. SCHOOL. 





Every butter-maker should be clean him- 
self, and keep his factory clean. Improve 
the outside appearance of the creamery. 
Paint all the appliances a light color. Use 
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temperature over night. Properly ripened 
cream will have a smooth, glossy, mirror- 
like surface. It will pour thick like mo- 
lasses, and have a sharp, but pleasant, acid 
taste. 

In a warm room, prepare the churn with 
cold water only. Rinse with hot water. 
Strive to have the cream at the proper 
churning temperature at least two hours 
before churning begins. Churn at 52 to 54 
in the fall and winter, and 48 to 52 in the 
summer months. If the cream contains 25 
per cent or over of butter fat, it can be 
churned at a still lower temperature. The 
cooler the cream can be churned with com- 
plete removal of the butter fat, the better 
the butter will be. Add butter color before 
starting, if the market demands it. Half 
an ounce to 1000 lbs is about the correct 
amount. It should take from 20 to 30 min- 
utes to churn, according to quality of 
cream. The churn’ should run from 50 to 
60 revolutions per minute. When the gran- 
ules are about the size of wheat grains, the 

operation iscomplet- 





ous flow of milk, 
raise large, even lit- 
ters, and other 


breeds, when crossed 
with them, are great- 
ly improved in vigor, 
and as breeders and 


feeders. 
Below, we__— give 
some extracts from 


a test made at the 
Michigan experi- 
ment station. The 
breeds represented 
were the Duroc-Jer- 
sey, the Berkshire, 
and the Poland- 
China, two of each, 
and all barrows. The 
pigs were weighed 
every fourteen days 
during the experi- 
ment, and the gains, 
or losses, noted, and 
compared with the 
food for the period, 
viz, from July 16, 
1889, to Jan 31, 1890— 
168 days. 

Thetwo Duroc-Jer- : 
seys gainedin weight ee 








ed. In washing, use 
an amount of water 
equal to the volume 
of cream’ churned. 
This should be at a 
temperature of from 
54 to 58 in cold 
weather, and from 
45 to 50 in summer. 
If the room is warm, 
and the water not 
cold enough, let the 


butter remain in it 
from 15 to 20 min- 
utes. If the butter 


is to be salted in the 
churn, it should be 
washed in water 
cold enough to pre- 
vent its massing 
when the salt is 
being mixed. Wash 
twice when the but- 
ter is to be held for 
some time, and once 
if it is to be consum- 
ed within a short 
time. Use plenty of 
: water Salt, and 
gts keep in a cool place 











from the beginning. 
Though as fleshy as 
any of the speci- 
mens, they were still 
making excellent gains, and were feeding 
well at time of slaughter. Their average 
gain was 36% lbs per period, or 2% lbs per 
day, secured at a cost of 4% lbs of grain for 
each pound of gain in live weight. The av- 
erage gain made by the two Berkshires 
was 29 lbs per period, or 2 lbs per day, 
secured at a cost of 5% lbs of feed for each 
pound of gain. The average gain per peri- 
od of the Poland-Chinas was 26 lbs, or 
about 1% Ibs per day, secured at a cost of 
5% Ibs of feed for one pound of gain. 

The meat of the different breeds was 
cooked and tested, and it was the unani- 
mous opinion of those who ate of the meat, 
that that from the pigs making the best 
gains at the time of slaughtering was the 
most tender and juicy, the sweetest and 
best. This was the pork of the Duroc-Jer- 
sey. 

Mr Bennett, an extensive breeder of 
Duroec-Jerseys, Poland-Chinas and Tam- 
worths, claims for the Duroc-Jerseys, as 
bred to-day, that they are the best general 


DUROC-JERSEY SOW, 


PROPERTY OF E. L. CLARKSON, NEW YORK 


something in the paint that will give a 
hard, dry finish. Do not spare boiling water 
and plenty of salt in cleaning churns or 
other utensils. Rinse out the inside of the 
churn, then scald three times with boiling 
water. A tablespoonful of borax in the last 
water is recommended. Do not cool the 
churn with cold water after cleaning it, but 
give it plenty of fresh air, and there will 
be no trouble with mold. 

Have a good starter ready at all seasons 
of the year, as this hastens ripening and 
controls undesirable bacteria. When the 
cream is to be ripened and churned within 
24 hours, cool to 70 or 75 degrees, and use a 
starter equal to about 2 per cent of the milk 
separated, or 15 to 20 Ibs starter to each 1000 
lbs of milk. If the cream is to be pasteur- 
ized, do not put in the starter until after 
the operation. As soon as the cream begins 
to thicken, cool quickly to 55 degrees be- 
fore leaving at night. The sweet flavor of 
butter may be injured by over-ripening if 
the cream is allowed to stand at a high 


JIM BENNETT’S DAUGHTER, 


free from bad odors. 
About three-fourths 
of one ounce per 
pound is required for 
American markets, and one-half to five- 
eights for British markets. Saltthe butterto 
suit the market. Work the butter twice, is 
the best advice for an inexperienced butter- 
maker, but an experienced man can make 
better butter by working it only once. Mot- 
tled or uneven butter is caused usually by- 
the unequal distribution of salt. Ash or 
spruce tubs for packing should be steamed 
a few minutes, then soaked in .brine’ for 
about 36 hours. After this, wash clean and 
line with parchment paper and pack in the 
butter. The square spruce boxes lined with 
paraffin wax and parchment paper are. the 
neatest and most popular packages. If 12 
inches square and 2% inches deep, they 
will hold 57 lbs of butter. 
ae ee 

Rail Freights on Corn, without import- 
ant change for some years so far as nomin- 
al tariff is concerned, have declined sharp- 
ly since the early ’80’s. In ’83, the rate on 
corn and oats, St Paul to Chicago, was 20c 
per 100 lbs; in recent years, 12%c. 
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Reforms in the Hay Trade. 
GEORGE 8S. BRIDGE, CHICAGO. 
We will probably all agree that the 


heaviest losses to both shipper and dealer 
in the cities come in the handling of in- 
ferior grades of hay. If this hay was not 
produced by the farmer, the country ship- 
per would not handle it. So we will have 
to commence with the farmer. You will 
say that the farmer cannot control nature. 
Very good. But there are some things that 
he can control to a large extent and that 
is the manner of handling hay. He can see 
that his old runout meadows are plowed 
up and reseeded. He can take pains to see 
that his hay is cut in proper time and 
eured to the very best advantage, and in- 
stead of offering for sale over-ripe, bleached 
hay, he can offer the dealer nearly pure 
timothy, of a bright, natural color. Of 
course there are times when the weather 
will interfere so that this cannot be done, 
but with care he can offer for sale a much 
better character of hay than he is doing to- 
day. One of the most effectual ways of 
teaching the farmer this is for the local 
dealer to either absolutely refuse to buy his 
low grades of hay, or if he does buy them, 
to do so at an extremely low figure. 

Teach the farmer that in order to make 
money he must produce good goods. The 
handling of low grades of hay is as serious 
a question to the hay commission merchant 
as it is to the hay shipper. This is the 
character of hay that causes him his 
trouble. In order to move it, it has to be 
placed, as a general thing, with a poor char- 
acter of trade. He sells his hay to men 
who are not worthy of credit. It takes 
additional help in placing the hay and a 
great deal of labor and expense in collect- 
ing his money after it is once sold. There- 
fore, if the hay shipper and the commission 
man would combine in their efforts to 
stop shipments of poor hay each would be 
a gainer by it, and each increase his profits. 

I believe that if the commission men of 
this country would adopt a system of hand- 
ling branded hay, it would be the means of 
correcting the evil of shortage in weights 
now existing in many of the cities. The 
consumer would soon learn that the most 
profitable hay that he could buy would be 
branded hay. I would say to the dealer in 
the country, refrain from buying inferior 
hay. If you do buy it, do so with a large 
visible profit in sight; stop encouraging the 
farmer to raise this character of hay. Place 
yourselves in position as soon as possible 
so that you can handle for shipment hay 
that is branded and guaranteed; ‘see to it 
that you place no hay on the market but 
that which is branded, thus building up a 
reputation for your own goods. To the city 
dealer I would say, establish your system 
of hay warehouses, and handle as far as 
possible branded hay. 

[Portion of a paper read before the Buf- 
falo convention of the Nat’l hay ass’n, on 
the subject, How can the hay dealer better 
his present condition.] 





Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 


Stick to the farm. Wetter coarse clothes 
than empty stemachs. 

The best things are free. 
get plenty of them. 

If the meat spoils, think no more of it, 
but eat bread. 

Some young men must scurry over the 
world like a box in search of its lid, before 
they can hit upon their calling. Lucky 
is the man who is content to walk in his 
father’s shoes. 

Money is a good medicine, 
cure-all. 

Less strong drink; more hard chink. 


So live as to 


but not a 
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When to Harvest Sugar Beets is quite 
difficult to accurately judge. Usually the 
sugar factory will notify the farmers when 
to harvest and deliver beets. At the Col- 
erado experiment station last year, beets 


remained unharvested from Oct 6 to Jan 8 
without loss of sugar or weight of crop. 
In fact. there was a slight gain in both var- 








FARM AND FIELD 


ticulars, but the climate is dryer there than 
in most states where this crop is grown. 
It also appeared at the Colorado station 
that simple freezing did not affect the qual- 
ity of the beet, thus confirming some of the 
tests on this point made at a Utah factory. 
“The sugar is not changed by freezing, but 
its distribution in the beet may be materi- 
ally affected where only a portion of the 
root has been frozen, especially if subse- 
quent thawing has taken place.” It would 
be well if every sugar factory and experi- 
ment station would further test this matter 
of storing beets, the danger from frost, etc. 
It may be that important facts will thus 
be drawn out. The Colorado results (Bulle- 
tin 46) show that the drying out of beets 
increases the percentage of sugar, but is 
accompanied by an actual loss in the total 
amount of sugar. The weight of the leaves 
of the beet are almost equal to the weight 
of the root, and the leaves remove as iInuch 
mineral matter from the soil as do _ the 
roots. Stock beets or mangel wurzels 
take from the soil two and three times 
as much phosphoric acid, potash and other 
mineral elements as does a crop of sugar 
beets. 


‘‘An Old Story.’’ 


WILL TEMPLER, 





It was but a country village, 

Many such are to be found, 
Just a quiet rustic hamlet, 

Where men rich and poor abound, 
And it nestled near a hillside, 

Hillside rugged, rocky, steep, 
Quite unfit for cultivation, 

But as pasture, good—for sheep. 
Cnce a keen, farsighted farmer 


Owned this noble eminence, 

And to hold and keep it private, 
He surrounded it with fence; 

Then he stocked it with fine Shropshires 
Good for wool and mutton, too, 

And he said, ‘“‘They’ll keep the brush down 
And I'll have some money due.”’ 


Alas! one night some village dogs 
Went slow trotting up the hill, 
With pure malice all aforethought, 
And with clear intent to kill; 
So they cornered up the Shropshires, 
And they helped themselves to meat. 
They killed and tore and mangled 
More than ninety dogs could eat, 


Then when dawn began to hover 
O’er the mountains to the east, 

They licked their bloody jaws and home 
Ward trotted from the feast, 

While the owner of the Shropshires, 
In his rage and his dismay, 

Tracked the canines to the village, 
Where he spent the livelong day. 


Seeking dogs full to repletion, 
Seeking dogs of savage mein. 

(He close examined ev’ry dog, 
Whereon trace of blood was seen.) 

But each-dog in that whole village, 
(There were six and forty there) 

Had spent the night well kennel chained 
So his owner did declare; 


And when the farmer questioned them, 
“Sirs, why do you keep a dog?’ 
They laughed and sneered and asked of 


him, 
“Now,—Why do you keep a hog?” 
“A hog! because it ig useful,’ 
The astonished farmer cried, 
“That’s just the ‘why’ we keep the dogs,” 
The bold villagers replied. 


“For nice dogs are fine to look at, 
They are good to have around, 

To run out and chase the wagons, 
And to bark at ev’ry sound. 

To keep chickens from the garden, 
And keep bread from molding, too, 

They’re good—they’re good for 


things.”’ 
Said the farmer: “That will do. 
“Now tell me if there’s anyone 
Here among you who is lax 
In paying the collector in 
His just, annual dog tax.” 
And the villagers all left him, 
Saying not a word, for they 
Were renters, nearly ev’ry one 
And had not a tax to pay. 


So thus it comes, that that great field 
Pastures not a sheep to-day, 

And that farmer is still waiting 
On the “dog fund” for his pay. 


other 








FARM MECHANICS. 


Test of Windmill Power. 





Very few experiments or trials regarq. 
ing the power of windmills to do work jn 
a practical way have ever been made, but 


the Wisconsin station in Bulletin 68 has 
compiled the results of a year’s trial anq 
presented.facts of practical as well as 
scientific value. The experiments were 
made with a 16-foot bevel geared mill, 


placed 82 ft above ground and the power 
transmitted to the pumps and measured 
by the results obtained there. Also some 
tests were made with corn grinders. Dur- 
ing a year of 365 working days, the pump 
lifted 25,807,340 gal of water to an average 
mean hight of 11 2-3 ft or an average of 
1,411 gal per hour. This amount of water 
would be sufficient to cover 79 acres of 
land 12 in deep, or a rate of 2.6 acre inches 
per day for the full year. The mean 
amount of water pumped during the 100 
days from May 29 to Sept 6 was 24% in 
per 10 days. This is a fair illustration of 
the capacity of such a plant with a lift of 


10 ft. With a lift of 20 ft the capacity 
would be a little less than half that 
amount. 


Several tests were made with brakes in 
which the actual horse power with a wind 
velocity of 40 miles per hour was very 
nearly 6, while that indicated by the actual 
pumping test was about 2. A 2% h p gas 
engine was found to pump 2 1-3 times as 


much water as the mill at a cost of 9c 
per day of ten working hours. In the 
corn grinding experiments, 431 Ibs meal 


were ground in an hour with a wind veloc- 
ity of 25 miles. 
WORK DONE AT DIFFERENT WIND VELOCITIES. 


Wind velocity in miles perhr, 10 20 30 40 

Indicated horse power, 6.4 2.39 5.4 5.97 

Corn ground per hr, Is, 48 262 608 1100 

*Water pumped, gallons, 2,000 7,392 10,000 10,000 
*Approximately. 





For Mending Hose—The accompanying 
illustration represents an ingenious article 
for mending hose. 


_ s Ss A piece of pine or 
other soft wood, 
hollow, cut 3 in 


long and turned to 

5, in at A, 1 in at 
Band % in at C will fit the ordinary size of 
hose. For larger or smaller sizes the wood- 
en connection is made to correspond. To 
repair the damaged portion, slip each end 
of the hose half way over the connection. 
So long as the joint is fairly tight no wir- 
ing or tieing is necessary, as the water 
soon swells the wood, making a tight joint. 





For Stretching Fence Wire—The accom- 
illustration 


shows a_ sled for 
stretching wire 
which works on 
ground either level 
or hilly. On each 
side of the sled is 
an upright with the 
hole near the top. A 
round stickis placed 
through this hole and supports the spook 
of wire. Fasten the end of the wire to the 
post, hitch a horse to the sled and the wire 
is easily unwound.—[E. H. Hoyt,California. 
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Removing the Wool from Sheepskins— 
Cc. F., Hunterdon Co, N J: The skins are 
first soaked in soft water to which soap 
and borax are added, then they are put in 
a liquor composed of water, slaked lime and 
hard wood ashes for several days, after 
which the hair or wool can be scraped off 
and the skins are ready for tanning. De- 
tailed directions for curing, tanning and 
coloring of skins are given in the American 
Tanner, sold by the Orange Judd company; 
price 25c. 





~ New Bankruptcy Law—Under the new 
national bankruptcy law, farmers may 80 
into bankruptcy, but cannot be put into 
bankruptcy by their creditors, 











A Convenient and Handy Pig Shelter. 
J. L. IRWIN, KANSAS. 


The shed shown in the illustration is 
wedge-shaped, 6 ft wide, 5 ft long and about 
4 ft high, made of 1-in roofing boards spiked 
to 2x4 studding at comb and eaves. The 
back gable is boarded up, but the front left 
open, and a door (Fig 2) that can be fitted 
on when required is provided. The braces 
(A, Fig 1) nailed across the ends should be 
on the inside at the back, and the outside 
in front. 

The door is made by forming a triangle 
with 2x4’s that will rest on the outside 
brace and just match the cornice of the 
shed. To this, nail the boards cut to match 
the top, and to extend down to the bottom 
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AA A 
VIEW OF DOOR AND SHED. 


of the brace. Hold the door in place, nail 
cleats (A, Fig 2) to the bottom 2x4 of the 
door, in such a way as to slip over the 
brace of the shed front on the inside, while 
the boards hold it firmly from the outside. 
Drive large staples in the door on each side 
near the top, with latch (B, Fig 1) and key 
to correspond with each on the roof. 

The shed, being light, can be easily taken 
to the place desired for use. The sows can 
be given the full run of the pasture or lot, 
and allowed to select their own nesting 


places. When so wished, the shed can be 
taken to the nest, and placed over it. It 
should stand in such a way as to shield 


from the wind and storm, and court the 
sunshine. The usefulness of this shed is not 
confined to the piggery, as it may occasion- 
ally be used to advantage with other ani- 
mals. For a sheep raiser it is especially 
adapted, its use saving many young lambs 
that would otherwise be lost. 





How to Pasteurize Milk Easily. 





Milk may be easily pasteurized by using 
the same apparatus employed in cooling 
and aerating, except that instead of run- 
ning cold water through the machine, use 
steam. The milk will become hot. The tem- 
perature can be controlled by regulating 
the amount of steam let into the aerator. 
The temperature of the milk will be about 
150 degrees when it reaches the trough, but 
by the time it has fallen into the can, it is 
cooled to 140 degrees. This is practically 
the pasteurizing temperature, but if the 
tubercle bacilli are to be destroyed, the can 
to receive the milk should be hot and ster- 
ilized, and the stream can be protected by 
an inverted funnel, and it may be that a 
plate of glass should be placed in front of 
and near the ridges of the cooler. Milk 
should stand in the can about 20 minutes, 
when it should be turned back into the aer- 
ator, and cooled in the ordinary way. The 
New Jersey experiment station finds this 
method very efficacious, and particularly 
applicable to small dairy farms where a 
regular pasteurizing apparatus is not at 
hand. 


Ensilage and the Silo—After feeding en- 
Silage for three years T. F. Marston consid- 
ers it absolutely necessary for profitable 
dairying in Michigan. Always build a 
round silo, as the opportunity for waste is 
then much less. The one on his farm has 
a stone foundation and a bottom made of 
cement. It is 35 ft deep and 20 ft in diam- 
eter and holds 250 tons. The boards are 
put on in hoop shape. Mayor Turner of 
Lansing has a number of silos in constant 
use and would not be without them. He 
not only feeds ensilage to dairy cows, but 
to fine trotting horses, sheep and lambs. 
He has seen no bad effects and is thorough- 
ly satisfied with results. During the past 








LIVE STOCK 





two or three years the Michigan farmer 
who did not provide for succulent food in 
this manner had a hard time of it during 
the latter part of each summer and in some 
cases all summer, as pastures have been al- 
most valueless during the severe drouths. 
He stated that for 30 cows, a silo costing 
$150 would hold enough ensilage to feed 
them five months. In addition to putting 
green crops in the silo, he has cut dry fod- 
der, wet it thoroughly and stored it in 
this manner. 





Our Exports of Dairy Products have 
proved rather disappointing this year to 


date, running materially behind the first 
seven or eight months of ’97, this being 
true of both butter and cheese. Foreign- 


ers are taking moderate quantities but far 
less than hoped, although it is of course 
not the time of year to expect much activi- 
ty here. Midsummer exports of beef and 
pork are liberal, but not large. Including 
live cattle, however, total value of foreign 
purchases of all beef and pork products is 
materially greater than a year ago up to 
the close of last month. 
EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT 


-———J uly -—~, 7i nos end’d July ~« 
1897 


1898 1897 1898 
Butter, Ibs, 911,094 4,273,835 7,989,972 16,536,104 
Total v alue, $150,829 $582, a $1,271,549 $2,331,775 
Av value, 16.5¢ oy 14.le 
Cheese, Ibs, 5,223,359 10.579, is 21,790,231 33,716,204 
Total v alue, $390,597 $864 $1,779, re #3, 086 787 
Av value, 7.4¢€ 7 ric 8.1¢ 9.le 


Beef, fresh, Ibs, 17,992, 440 21,911,752 
Total value, $1,488,327 $1,730, 359 


156,521, 562 165,981, +789 
$13, 329, 0 $12,930,812 


Av valu 8.3¢ 7.8¢ 7.7¢ 
Beef, sonnet, lbs, 911 ath 1 981,109 16,439, oo” 23,355,003 
Total value, | 84, $166,441 1,473,358 82,020,757 
Beef, salted, Ibs, Ayre 3,044,237 24,353,631 24,071,856 
Total value, $147,838 $146,106 $1,428,709 $1,166,812 
Tallow, lbs, 9,662.923 8,127,192 52,242,301 34,557,739 
pacun, Lbs, 38,221,587 53,270,662 375,624,883 318,904,764 
Hams, lbs, 15,323,545 15,409,914 125,337,420 97,3 1550 
Pork, lbs, 7,533,420 5,723,231 66,289,262 39,827 348 
Lard, lbs, 27,649,333 55,609,355 393, 114,547 342,597,473 
Total value, $1,692,587 $2,757,284 $23,215, 361 $17,309,853 
Oleo oil, lbs, 14,746, ar 11,359,548 83,307,229 65,667,003 
Total value, $3848,8 $637,624 $4,944,033 83,840,125 
Ole’ ’rgar’e,lbs, G05 oat 177,943 3,227,222 2,305,521 
Total value, $64,236 $16,045 $284,795 229.415 





Total, $12,895,851 $16,060,028 $114,265,573 100,654,737 





Drying Up in Their Milk—E. W. has 
three cows which usually drop their calves 
in winter, but this year they will have none 
and they are drying up in their milk. Med- 
icine is of little importance in such cases. 
Feed each cow a soft bran mash twice a 
day, and put a teaspoonful of sulphate of 
iron in each mash, and continue it for two 
or three weeks. When the udders swell, 
bathe them several times a day with hot 
water. 





Brain Derangement—S. S. had a steer 


with a peculiar disease, it would 
walk around with its head very 
high, always turning to the left, 


had a slight cough and a stream of 
clear saliva running from its mouth, loss of 
appetite, and before it died its head was 
drawn around to the left side. This was a 
case of derangement of the brain, and the 
proper treatment would have been in the 
early stage to have given 1% Ibs epsom 
salts and 1 oz ginger dissolved in % a gal of 
cold water at one dose; also 30 drops of 
tincture of nitrate of potassium at a dose, 
mixed in a quart of cold water, three times 
a day. Such an animal should be kept in a 
dark place. If the salts did not operate in 
24 hours, the dose should be repeated. This 
form of treatment cleans out the stom- 
achs and bowels and cools the _ sy tem, 
thereby relieving the head. 





Indigestion—L. L. H. has some cows 
which do not give as much or as good milk 
as they used to; they have good pastures, 
still they are thin in flesh. The cows are 
not getting sufficient nutriment for their 
stomachs do not digest their food. Give 
each cow a mask twice a day of 4 quarts 
each of bran and ground oats. Put a tea- 
cupful of oil meal in this and make up with 
boiling water and when cool put one of the 
following powders in it: Sulphate of iron 
4 oz, nitrate of potassium 4 oz; divide this 
into 24 parts; this is for one cow. 





The best Grain-thresher, Fan- 
ning-mill, Feed-mill, yee 
thresher, Land- roller, Dog- -power, 
Steam-engine, Clover-huller, 
Saw-machine (circular & drag), 
Sweep-power, Fodder & Ensilage 
Cutter, Round-sil ic 


eo. D. Harder 
Manufacturer, ost yy. : A 
s= Please tell what you wish to purchase. 
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ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 6JA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
croseed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can't slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from oo and , ud . gomet a 
an oo, wee He coulda 


® Bias Cirth 


Horse nes are made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—te suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 
I SIA Bias Girth Blankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 
WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 








DOUBLE SPIRAL 
Fodder Shredde 


the Juachine that makes the famous 
‘Keystone Corn Hay.” 
Converts all kinds of dry fodder—Corn, 
m, <c., into a soft, long fibre, 
A L green, 
" ensilage is 
than any other. 
I¢ packs closer, excludes more air and 
is consequently sweeter. Don’t buy 
until you get our illustrated cata- 
logue. Sent free upon application, 
KEYSTONE MAN’P’G CO, 


32 River St., Sterling, Mls. 





Rastag aside all speculation these remain as the 
py requ of a perfect fence. Our Dupl 
io Machine makes just such a fence in 1 


rate of sixty rods per day, at s cost in a 


farm fence; 19c. for poultry oon le. 
it-proof fence and 12c. fora food hog fence. 
We will sel! you plain, coiled spring or barb wire direct 
ee &t wholesale prices. Get our catalogue before buying. 5 


Kitselman Bros., Box 218, Ridgeville, Ind. 
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A LONC SIECE. 


After thirteen years of continuous assault by all 
kinds of stock, the first Page fence Senses, we built are still 
impregnable against *1an 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE E 00., Adrian, Mich. 





IRON ROOFING. 


———=BRAND NEW, $1.75 PER SQUARE=== 
Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders RoW. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Purchasers o West 35th & Iron Sts. 
World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Building. 
Send for our General Catalogue of pear for 
Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are 4 of Others. 
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A taint rooDee. 
SWOLVERINE its rs OR SHREDS te fine or or 


“wey 
head is adj astabh le . take upall wear, 
Seafety Ay wheel, stop feed con. This 16in. machine has sapa-t 
gcity of 50 tons aday, price, 41.85. Have 44 sizes, all read 
yfor prompt shipment. est size cuts ton in 5 minutes, 
rries any Jength, Send for free catalogue, (Address in full.) 


SMARVIN SMITH CO. 66: Ss. Clintoa St. 12B, Chicago, Ill. 
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Currants from Cuttings. 
B. A. WOOD, MICHIGAN. 





This fruit is very easily grown from cut- 
tings, and for that reason it would seem un- 
necessary that anyone should be without 
currants. To get a start I purchased a few 
choice bushes of the most reliable varieties, 
set them in rich soil, and by giving extra 
culture during the summer, secured several 
hundred cuttings that fall. 

I cut the sprouts, after growth is com- 
pleted and leaves have fallen, about nine 
inches long, tied them in bunches of 50, and 
heeled in for a few days for the raw cuts 
to callous over. In taking the cuttings, I 
took particular care as to the shape in 
which the old bushes were left. One must 
exercise considerable judgment in this, by 
noting the strongest buds, and cutting back 
so as to leave three or four upon each 
branch, and taking out all stray laterals. 
It is possible to so train a bush that it will 
grow symmetrically, and will also produce 
fine fruit, and be much longer lived, if this 
practice is followed each year. 

I cut the wood as diagonally as possible, 
thus giving a sharpened end to each cut- 
ting, which makes it easier to insert them 
in the soil. The ground, previously well 
manured, is plowed nine or ten inches deep. 
I trench rows three feet apart, and six or 
eight inches deep. In the bottom of these 
trenches I stick the cuttings, about four 
inches apart, and at an angle of 45 degrees 
along the row, leaving about an inch of the 
tops protruding above the ground. In filling 
the trenches I take extra care to firm the 
soil at the bottom of the trenches about the 
cuttings. I use a tamp made from a 2x6 
inch oak stick, three feet long, fastened to 
a handle. It is well to ridge the rows a 
little, so that no water may stand and 
freeze about the cuttings. Then when the 
ground begins to freeze I cover lightly with 
a coarse mulch of manure to prevent heav- 
ing out. 


A Good Insect Law Needed. 


MAGDALENE I. MERRITT, NEW YORK. 








I have been kept busy the past spring 
fighting caterpillar worms in the orchard. 
Like many other farmers, we are without a 
spraying outfit, as our orchard is small. In 
the rush of getting in the crops, the value 
of spraying is overlooked, until the worms 
are at work, when it is too late to spray 
with good effect. Whole orchards in this 
vicinity have been stripped of every leaf. I 
have noticed the common choke cherry 
trees, along the roads and fences, complete- 
ly enveloped in webs, every leaf gone, and 
the great ugly crawling worms grouped in 
masses in the crotches or crawling over the 
roads to find other trees to ravage. We keep 
these trees cut on our farm, but near the 
corner of our orchard, on another man’s 
land, is a clump badly infested. That part 
of our orchard has been literally alive with 
worms. 

It seems to me it would be wise to 
pass a law immediately compelling farmers 
to destroy these worms. We have laws 
against the black knot and weeds, why not 
against these worms and the English spar- 
row? Since the advent of the sparrow, the 
swallow, who feeds on the moths of these 
very worms, has been driven from our stock 
and outbuildings, and it is the exception, 
rather than the rule, to find a row of swal- 
lows’ nests under the eaves of a barn. If 
the larger insects could be destroyed, birds 
would have more inclination to search out 
the smaller ones, which will eventually do 
great damage unless kept under control. 

The past season, every bud on every ap- 
ple and plum’ tree, without ception, that 
I have examined, even newly ’ t grafts, has 
contained a little brown worm, not more 
than a sixteenth of an inch long. This was 
living on the heart of the tender little bud. 
Where they were not discovered in time 
on the grafts, the buds dropped off and the 
grafts died. 

It seems to me that the same methods 
that have been employed in the west to get 
rid of the grasshoppers could be employed 
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SOME GOOD CORN 


here to destroy the worms, that is, by fos- 
tering their natural enemies, the birds, and 
by destroying that which they primarily 
feed upon. As yet, in this vicinity, and I 
believe all over the state, the only wild 
trees the caterpillars feed upon are the dif- 
ferent kinds of wild cherry trees. These 
are none of them valuable trees, and if they 
were exterminated it would be no loss to 
anyone, and it would prevent the develop- 
ment of countless millions of worms. I hope 
the legislators will take this matter in hand, 


Winter Roses in Pots. 


E. R. DUNHAM, 





Would you enjoy a few roses in the house 
during the winter? No doubt you would, 
but unless you have a very sunny window 
to devote to them, in a room where you can 
regulate the heat so as to have the temper- 
ature at about 50 degrees during the night 
and 75 during the day, grow something else. 

But, given the sunny window with the 
right heat, a few roses will thrive as well 
as geranitfms, but not with the neglect that 
geraniums will bear. Purchase the plants 
in the spring, preferably two-year-olds, be- 
cause of their size. The yearling plants are 
as thrifty as the older ones, and will be as 
good eventually, but of course the larger 
plants will give more bloom at once. Have 
rich soil, and four-inch pots for the year- 
ling plants, and six-inch pots for the two- 
year-olds. Unglazed pots are better than 
the glazed. Put a piece of broken flower- 
pot over the drainage hole, and a handful 
of pebbles, or something, for drainage, on 
top of which place a few spoonfuls of dry, 
pulverized hen manure. 

Fill the pot nearly full of soil composed 
of good garden loam, mixed with about 
one-fourth its bulk of old stable manure, 
preferably from a stable where cows are 
kept. Place the plants in the pots with the 
roots spread out, cover with soil, and press 
the whole down firmly, adding soil and 
firming down, ‘particularly around the 
stems, until the pot is full. Water and keep 
in a cool, shady place for a few days. Then 
select some sheltered spot in the garden, 
and plunge the pots a few inches below the 
surface. After they are well established, 
keep the soil above the pots lightly stirred, 
and water sparingly throughout the sum- 
mer, not neglecting to frequently sprinkle 
the foliage. 

Keep a sharp lookout for insects, and if 
hand picking, and sprinkling “with clear 
water will not keep thern off, try some in- 
secticide. A spoonful of powdered white 
hellebore stirred into a pail of water, and 
applied to both the upper and under sides 
of the foliage, will usually do the business. 
An ordinary whisk broom, if you do not 
have a crooked neck sprinkler, will enable 
you to spray the under side of the leaves. 
This is really the most important part to 
reach, as there is where the bugs and 
worms congregate. Watch closely for buds, 
and keep them all picked off. On the ap- 
proach of frosty nights, lift the pots and 
remove as much of the soil from them as 






possible without disturbing the roots, ang 
replace with very rich soil. Give the out- 
sides of the pots a thorough scrubbing, not 
a mere washing, but a scrubbing with a 
brush. Take the plants to a warm, sunny 
room, water freely, and look for blossoms, 
As soon as each bloom shows any sign of 
fading, cut it off with all the stalk on which 


it grew, excepting two or three eyes. This 
pruning will encourage new growth, and 
that means more blossoms. After the 


plants are done blooming, cut them back 
from one to two-thirds, and put them tn g 
cool cellar to rest for a few months. When 
it again becomes warm enough to plant the 
roses out, they can be transplanted to 
larger pots, and again plunged in the gar- 
den, where they will thrive and store up 
vitality for another winter’s flowering. 

While your roses are growing in the 
house you will have to fight the red spider, 
and your best weapon is clear water. Keep, 
if possible, a dish of water on the stove or 
radiator, and every day fill bowls with 
boiling water and set near your roses. Ey- 
ery other day spray both lower and upper 
sides of the foliage with tepid water. A 
quart of water used as a preventive is 
worth gallons of the same remedy used as 
a@ cure. 

The following list of roses, with a short 
description of each, makes a good collection 
for the window: Enchantress—Creamy 
white, with buff tinted center; free bloom- 
ing and thrifty. Perle des Jardins—A free 
blooming, lovely, yellow rose, second only 
to Marechal Niel in popularity. The Bride— 
A pure white, delicately scented rose; a free 
bloomer, with lovely buds. Papa Gontier— 
A remarkably free blooming, strong and 
rapid growing rose of an intense shade of 
rich crimson. Belle Siebrecht—In color, a 
deep, rich pink; commences to bloom when 
very small; fine in both bud and fiower, 
Sunset—Free blooming, strong and robust 
in growth, with large and elegantly formed 
flowers and buds; in color it is a rich golden 
amber, or old gold, elegantly shaded with 
dark, ruddy crimson, resembling the beau- 
tiful tints seen in a summer sunset. Niphe- 
tos—The loveliest of all white roses for win- 
ter blooming; lovely, long pointed, snow- 
white buds; one of the freest blooming 
roses in cultivation. 





A Business Apple—I say emphatically 
that the Ben Davis is the business apple 
of America. It is not the best apple to 
eat, but it is the apple for business, and 
while not just what we want, we should 
grow it in preference to something that will 
not sell so well. If people who buy apples 
want the Ben Davis, give them all they 
want. We would gladly give them some- 
thing better if they would take it, but they 
will only go on looks. You must catch the 
eye before you catch the taste. People 
will not eat anything which does not look 
well. We want an ideal apple that is 
handsome. We must have a_ red apple. 
Color is what sells the Ben Davis.—[H. E. 
Van Deman. 


The California Apple Crop is decidedly 
short this season. Editor Rowley of the 
California Fruit Grower says the situation 
is more favorable with shipping apples than 
in the drying or evaporated districts, where 
the yield is very short. California will have 
a fair crop of shipping apples including 
Newtown Pippin, Belle Flower, etc, for 
which good prices are expected. Evapora- 
ted apples for future delivery are quoted 
at 6%@7c per lb, packed in 50-lb boxes. 
One 500-acre orchard in Marin Co has bare- 
ly enough apples on the trees to pay for 
harvesting. 


New Evaporated Apples. are appearing 
on the market, some good but not fine 





Michigan stock seHing in Chicago at 7%4¢ 
per Ib. 
British Grown Wheat when. sold in 


English markets brought an average price 
equal to $1.31 per bu; this compared with 
$2c.one year ago, 75c two years ago, 77¢ 
three years ago and 72c four years ago. 








ASparagus from the Seed, 





Asparagus will grow on most soils, and 
will yield large crops upon stiff soils; but 
for the grower for market, a light sandy 
soil of fair fertility is much to be preferred, 
both because of the earliness with which it 
produces spears and the ease with which it 
is cultivated. One pound of seed will pro- 
duce about 3000 sprouts, and should be sown 
in rows about 15 inches apart and 1% inches 
deep; so thinly should the seed be sown 
that the plants will not stand closer than 
14% or 2 inches, and these should after- 
ward be thinned to about 3 inches apart, 
care being taken to leave the strongest and 
most thrifty shoots. 

Careful weeding and hoeing are needed 
through the growing season and in dry 
weather irrigation will greatly increase 
their growth. Watering between’ the rows 
with liquid manure is great assistance to 
the young plants, which must be in good 
condition for setting out in the beds early 
in the spring. In selecting the crowns it 
has been found better to take those with 
few, but well developed buds and plenty 
of roots, rather than those with numerous 
buds. One year old crowns are to be pre- 
ferred, as at the end of three years they 
produce much more than the older crowns. 
[Bul 61, U S Dept Agr.j] The area selected 
should be plowed in the late fall or early 
winter to a depth of at least 15 in and then 
covered with a good compost or manure. 
Spring is the best time to plant, although 
it can be delayed until the last of June. 


tows should be marked off 4 to 6 ft apart 
and opened up with a large plow 8 to 12 
in deep. In these furrows the crowns 


are set, at a distance varying according to 
the opinion of the grower from 18 in to 5 ft. 
Rows should be run north and south, so 
that the full benefit of the sun may be 
secured. Careful weeding and loosening 
of the soil are necessary throughout the en- 
tire season. In the fall when the tops are 
mature, they should be cut, hauled off and 
burned; and part of the soil over the 
crowns removed, so that not over two or 
three inches remain that the frost and rains 
may penetrate the soil. Early in the spring 
when plants are old enough to cut, there 
must be a ridge over the rows to blanch the 
shoots. 
Exterminate the Farmers’ Pests. 
A PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, 








During much of each season. the 
farmer’s time is taken up with com- 
bating noxious weeds and insects. No 


matter how thorough ‘his work of destruc- 
tion may be one year, he must repeat the 
process the next season, and go on, for in 
every community are to be found careless 
people who will permit weeds to multiply 
and go to seed and harmful insects to 
breed and increase unchecked. Conse- 


quently thethriftyfarmerhas no permanent. 


returns for his work and eternal vigilance 
is necessarily the price of his crop. 

Right here is a crying need for judicious 
legislation. It is the proper function of 
the government to not only protect.the life 
and property of the people, but stamp out 
everything that is inimical to the public 
welfare. A striking example is the pro- 
gress made in sanitary regulations, which 
has practically stamped out diseases and 
epidemics, which at one time were thought 
to be in the natural order of things. The 
idea of an insect inspector with arbitrary 
powers would excite derision, but proba- 
bly not more so than a health officer in the 
middle centuries, when the black death 
was devastating the populous centers of 
Europe. The farmers might as well as not 
have protection from noxious insects and 
weeds. A few years of systematic fight- 
ing ought to stamp out entirely many of 
the insects which are costing the farmers 
millions of dollars annually in the aggre- 
gate for even temporary relief, and it is a 
matter that ought to be given more than a 
mere passing consideration. The farmers 


could get the necessary legislation if they 
went after it in the right way and with an 


TRUCK CROPS 


earnestness that would permit of no turn- 


ing down. 
——E—EE 


Potato Scab is a fungous disease the 
germs of which enter the soil with the 
seed and there multiply and grow until the 
tubers are ruined both in appearance and 
quality. The condition of the soil in which 
potatoes are planted has a great deal to 
do with the growth of the scab fungus and 
it is known that air-slaked lime helps it 
along. Land plaster is the one form of 
lime that fails to promote the growth of 
the scab. Barnyard manure, wood ashes 
and soda ash will also increase the scab. 
The soil once affected with this fungus 
must not be used for potatoes or any root 
crop until the disease is eradicated. In cer- 
tain soils favorable to the growth of the 
scab it is rather difficult to get rid of it. 
A system of rotation, bringing in potatoes 
once in three or four years and fertilizing 
with materials unfavorable to the growth 
of the scab, would probably help to get 
rid of the trouble. Where potatoes are li- 
able to get this disease, the seed should be 
treated with corrosive sublimate. 





Two N Y Onion Counties—About 25 per 
cent more onions set through this section 
than last year, but so dry it has been hard 
work for them to grow. A nice rain last 
evening did lots of good. Cabbage will 
be a little later than usual, and I do not 
see how it can possibly make over three- 
quarters of a crop.—[Charles E. Drake, 
Ontario Co, N Y.—The acreage here is 
about 10 per cent less than last year. Ow- 
ing to extremely dry season I think the 
yield will be somewhat light. The plants 
are not troubled very much with insects, 
but do not seem to be growing as rapidly 
as usual. Later rains may bring them 
along, as there is plenty of time for them 
to develop. Last year I knew of one field 
of cabbage put out July 22, yet yielded 
about 10 tons of good cabbage to the acre. 
[W. J. Rogers, Livingston Co, N Y. 





Cranberry Probabilities—Judge Joshua 
Forsythe of Burlington Co, N J, writes us 
as follows: “‘The promise is now fair for 
extra crop of cranberries. From all ac- 
counts I see and hear, this will be one of 
the largest ever grown in the State. All 
the vines have berries and generally very 
full. The acreage has not increased any 
this year, but it will increase very greatly 
in two or three years when the vines now 
set begin to bear. As a rule all vines now 
set. are of the best varieties, many of 
which are large producers. One grower 
here, # neighbor of mine, will pick 25,000 bu 
this year and maybe more; but the crop 
may be reduced very much by scald, extra 
hot weather or frosts, etc.’’ 





Heat Damages Cranberries—The bogs 
in this section promised well in spring, but 
the intense heat has affected the vines and 
blasted the fruit. I am quite sure the crop 


will not exceed last year. If the weather 
continues as it now is much longer, the 
crop will be nearly ruined.—{S. M. C., 


Cumberland, Co, N J. 





Fighting Onion Pests—Market gardeners 
on Long Island use ashes and lime in bat- 
tling insects which attack field enions. M. 
Sullivan of Revere reports a full acreage 
in his section, perfect climatic condition 
and a good outlook for a full crop of onions. 





Pennsylvania Onion Sets—In an area 12 
miles square there will be 4000 bu onion sets 
and 30,000 bu large onions. Present condition 
of the crop is fair, although some damage 
through maggot, smut and drouth.—jMrs 
John Gaillard, Erie Co, Pa. 





Cranberries to Date are in good shape 
in Ocean .Co, with very little rot; some 
grasshoppers, but no other insects; an 
outlook for a fair crop.—{W. S. Corlis, 
New Jersey. 





The Population of the U S was estimated 
at 74,656,000 Aug 1. 
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POTASH 


is as necessary to plants as bread is to man. 
Some crops need more Potash than others, 
but none can do without it. 

The Character of soils must also be consid- 
ered, some soils being more deficient in plant 
food (Potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen) 
than others. , 

Every farmer should read our pamphlets 
containing full particulars of the large num. 
ber of experiments made by Experiment Sta: 
tions with fertilizers on different soils ana 
crops. Pamphlets_/ree on application. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., N. Y. 











Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for “Home Mixing.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LOW-DOWN 


J * MPROVED LOWDOWN PENNSYLVANIA ¥ 


‘aon 


GRAIN AND FERTILIZER DRILL. 


Force feedthroughout. Best working and handiest on the 
market. Sows all kinds of grain with absolute regularity. 
Positively ae Bunching. Write for full particulars 
and BF ices 


B. FARQUHAR Co., Ltd., Manufacturers, York, Pa. 


The Most Cider 


of the BEST T QUALITY ana and a * PUREST 
form can given 
quantity of apples by aoe use of the 


HY 
CIDER PRESS. | 


The only press awarded medal 

~ oma at World’s Fair. Get vor free 

illustrated catalogue before buying. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MPG. 

8 MainSt., MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
Presses, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue. 






























~ 
Boomer & Boscheort Press Ce., 116 W. Water St., Syracuse,N.Y. 





d to farmers direct. We have no 
gol, for circular. Low prices for carload ~ 4 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York,Pa. 
Cet 


ct ERTEL VIGTOR pttzcs. 


Catalogue Free. Geo. Entel Co., Quincy, Ml. 


We P: PAY LY you sell Stark Trees Outi fre, 
M0, Stark, Me., Rockport, ML, Dansville, ¥ 


9 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT, 











TREES. fi Prices ae Fall Catalogue Free. Established 
acres. THE GEO. A. SWEET 


NURSERY ‘co” Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 
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ls the Farmer to be Sacrificed ? 


The war is ever, and the details of peace 
are about to be concluded. Reasons for and 
against the adoption by the United States 
of a policy of colonial empire are being vig- 
orously discussed, but we observe that the 
discussion is thus far of a general charac- 
ter. Without going into those national as- 
pects of the case atthistime, American Ag- 
riculturist proposes to point out how seri- 
ously the American farmer’s interest will 
be jeopardized by unwise colonial expan- 
sion. - 

The free admission into the markets of 
the United States, of sugar, tobacco and 
coffee from all the heretofore Spanish pos- 
sessions in the East and West Indies, will 
be demanded by the few syndicates that 
will monopolize the production of these 
crops. They will spend money like water to 
accomplish this purpose, because if they 
win it means untold wealth to them. Sugar 
and tobacco plantations and factories, con- 
ducted on a large scale in those tropical 
countries, employing the native cheap labor 
at long hours, directed by the ablest genius 
that capital can secure and that modern in- 
dustry has created, can lay down in the 
United States markets either raw sugar 
and leaf, or the refined product and cigars, 
at prices that will drive out of the business 
every manufacturer of cigars or of sugar, 
every grower of leaf tobacco, and every 
pianter of sugar beets or sugar cane within 
the present confines of the United States. 
Given free*°admission to this market, the 
colonial producer or manufacturer can still 
make magnificent profits at prices that 
mean annihilation to our domestic sugar 
and leaf tobaco industries. 





SHALL AMERICAN FARMERS OR COLONIAL MO- 
NOPOLISTS BE FOSTERED ? 


The real reason for the frantic efforts at 
annexation made by Sandwich island in- 
terests was their determination to insure 
this market for their sugar. They won, and 
though it was but yesterday that they as- 
sured us that Hawaii had reached the limit 
of its production, to-day they loudly pro- 
claim that their greatest corporation is 
doubling its capital in order to vastly in- 
crease its output of sugar! We were told 





EDITORIAL 


that Hawaii was “only a little one.” How 
infinitely greater is the stake in the East 
and West Indies! How persistent, unscru- 
pulous and lavish will be the effort to cap- 
ture this stake. Hawaii affords a striking 
example of what is now to be attempted on 
a vastly greater scale. 

Free trade with these colonies means a 
bonus of 2c per lb ontheir sugar, 35c to 
$1.75 per lb on their leaf tobacco, and sev- 
eral dollars a pound on their cigars, paid 
by-consumers within the United States to 
fatten a f w syndicates that will surely 
monopolize these tropical productions. Not 
only would our people thus pay this bounty 
by remission of duties, but the federal 
treasury would lose the millions upon mil- 
lions of revenue now derived from the du- 
ties on these imports. To compensate for 
this loss of revenue, additional direct taxes 
would have to be imposed upon our people. 
Thus the domestic consumer would be 
doubly taxed to foster colonial syndicates 
that can wax fat even without any tariff 
concessions. 


HOW AGRICULTURE WILL SUFFER. 


The American farmer who now grows 
leaf tobacco or sugar cane or sugar beets, 
or who wishes to grow them, would not 
only have to pay this double taxation for 
the benefit of colonial monopoly, but, in 
addition, he would suffer heavily by having 
his own interests in these lines absolutely 
ruined. Not only that, but every sugar fac- 
tory proposition in the United States would 
be blighted, and the thousands of farmers 
who have been looking forward to the 
sugar beet as a new and profitable crop 
would be disappointed. We are already 
receiving many letters from capitalists and 
others who were planning to start beet 
sugar or cane sugar enterprises this fall, 
so as to have their factories ready for the 
1899 crop. They don’t dare to go ahead with 
an investment of from $300,000 to $1,000,000 
in each case until they know what is going 
to be the government’s policy in these mat- 
ters. 

Thus the domestic sugar industry, which 
Was so promising 18 months ago, but which 
was held up by the war, is now again in 
a state of uncertainty. Meanwhile, Europe 
has failed to reduce, much less abolish, her 
export duties on sugar. With that artificial 
stimulus, she will hope to compete with 
modern methods in the tropical cane sugar 
industry. Evidently, too, the sugar refiners’ 
trust will be on the side of free colonial 
sugar, as it will be a heavy holder, if not 
the controlling power in the colonial syn- 
dicate. All these influences are now con- 
spiring for a relentless effort to throttle 
the American sugar producing industry. 


THE REAL QUESTION. 


Looking a few years ahead the question 
is plainly this: Shall the American people 
pay American farmers, laborers and capi- 
talists from 150 to 200 millions of dollars an- 
nually for tobacco and sugar, or shall that 
money be paid out to colonial syndicates, 
whose free admissiontothis market would 
destroy these domestic industries? Shall the 
farmer who has borne the brunt of “protec- 
tion’’ for 50 years past, be denied its advan- 
tages, now that a protective policy on sugar 
and tobacco would largely benefit him, 
without adding to consumers’ burdens and 


without depriving government of much 
needed revenue? 
These are pointed questions. But they 


must be answered. And if these agricul- 
tural industries of such vast promise are to 
be sacrificed to colonial free trade, who will 
restrain the farmers from demanding and 
enforcing absolute free trade? No mortal 
power can stop the economic revolution 
that will follow any “going back on the 
farmers,” especially if it should be done to 
promote colonial empire beyond the realm 
of reason and national welfare. 
COLONIES VS THIS COUNTRY. 

Porto Rico and the minor Spanish West 
Indies already belong to the United States. 
The principal island of the Ladrone group 
is to be taken, probably one of the Caro- 








lines also. Cuba, whatever her form of goy. 
ernment, will loudly demand “reciprocity,” 
“Since Uncle Sam is spending  $500,000,009 
and lots of lives to give us a stable govern. 
ment, of course he will also give us his 
market,” the Cubans are already saying, 
Whether the United States is to have g 
coaling station merely, or the great island 
of Luzon, or the whole of the Philippines, 
is yet to be decided. And then it is to be 
settled whether these colonies are to be 
taxed to pay for the war, or whether our 
people are to be further taxed for their 
benefit and to destroy two great agricul- 
tural and manufacturing industries. 

All these are new questions. No politica] 
party has yet spoken upon them, nor have 
the people registered their verdict. These 
new issues more directly affect agriculture 
than any of the old problems that have 
been so thoroughly discussed since the re- 
bellion. Sugar can be grown and refined in 
fully two-thirds of the states. Cigar leaf 
is a product of the New England and mid- 
dle states, also Wisconsin and California, 
as welfas Texas, Georgia and Florida. The 
industry of cigar-making employs millions 
of money and thousands of people in divers 
states. The only sectionalism that enters 
into these new issues is the earnest demand 
of our own west and south that American 
genius, labor and capital engage in develop- 
ing their vast natural resources before mi- 
grating to distant climes. 


WHAT THE FARMER WANTS. 


American Agriculturist means to do its 
full duty to American agriculture in the 
crisis that now confronts us. The new con- 
ditions demand new thought, untram- 
melled action. The farmer must awake toa 
realization of the situation. He is not more 
selfish than others, he will sacrifice gener- 
ously for the national welfare, but woe be 
to the party, or the policy, or the adminis- 
tration, that would unjustly sacrifice the 
farmer to special interests! 

We demand only fair play for agriculture, 
Equal rights with other interests are all 
that the farmer asks. If free trade in his 
money crops is to be fostered, then he will 
(legally) batter down every custom house 
in order that there may also be free trade 
in the money crops of manufacturers. If 
protection is to prevail, the farmer wants 
his full share, especially in those articles 
upon which he can be directly protected. 
If the tariff is to be for ‘“‘revenue only,” 
what better objects than foreign produce? 
No “argufying” over colonial imperialism, 
or other specious means of benefiting the 
few at the expense of the many, will deceive 
the farmer. 

The farmer knows his righ‘*‘s, “and know- 
ing, dare maintain.”. He has the numbers, 
the power, the yotes and the organizations, 
with which to battle for his rights. In his 
behalf, American Agriculturist respectful- 
ly but vigorously informs the powers that 
be that, in adjusting the problems of peace, 
the American farmer must be fully and 
fairly considered. 


I 


The legislatures in many states will be 
elected the coming fall. Politicians 
are already laying their wires to capture 
both the nominations and elections. Now 
is the time for farmers to wake up to their 
interests. We need as legislators men of 
good judgment and considerable grit, who 
can be trusted to do the right thing, te 
withstand temptation and maintain the 
interests of the common people. A few 
such men will redeem an otherwise weak, 
inefficient and easily misled legislative 
body. We speak of this matter again at 
this time because it is none too early for 
the farmers to be thinking about these 
things. 





Cheap corn ought to find an increasing 
market in the Orient. Now that ex-Sena- 
tor Washburn of Minnesota and his asso- 
ciates have received a big concession in 
China, he is in a position to further the 
sale of wheat or corn products in that 
region. 
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Harvesting and Feeding Artichokes. 
W. T. WHITE. 

In September the artichokes will begin 
to bloom, and when _ the blossom is 
browned, the crop is made. Cut off the 
tops and put them away for winter use or 
turn stock in on them for pasture. They 
may be gathered the same as pota- 
toes, put into pits or cellars and fed 
when wanted. If intended as feed for horses 
and cattle, they should be dug in a dry 
time, being careful to have the tops all 
cut or eaten off so as to let the grdund be- 
come well dried by the time digging begins. 
In this way no dirt will adhere to them. 
All kinds of stock will eat them in pref- 
erence to grain and will thrive well all 
winter. They are not a fat producing food 
at all, but are very healthful and a good 
everyday feed for all kinds of stock. A 
liberal ration of these tubers with a few 
ears of corn, and a few pounds of ground 
grain, will make an animal take on growth 
faster and with less food than any ration 
I have ever used. 

If to be fed to swine, they can be left 
in the field and the swine turned onto them. 
As a rule hogs do not care much for them 
until after frost, which seems to sweeten 
them, and make them more palatable. 
There are two objections to turning hogs 
in to harvest them. It is very hard on 
the land, and will show on your next crop. 
You all doubtless know what the result of 
working ground is, when it is very wet. It 
becomes hard and unfriable for the follow- 
ing season. This is what is produced by 
allowing hogs to root in it when the ground 
is wet and muddy in winter. Then they 
cannot always be obtained for the hogs 
when wanted, and when the hogs need 
them most is just the time they cannot 
get them with any regularity, because the 
ground is frozen so much of the time. When 
there is no. other green food to be had, 
is just the time they are especially valu- 
able, and are sought after the most by 
the hogs. 





Western Corn Crib. 


J. A. SAMS, NEBRASKA. 





The illustration represents a typical Ne- 
braska corn crib. It is 12 ft wide, 12 ft 
high and 200 ft long and holds over 8000 
bu. Set posts in the ground with 12 ft 

' 











STORING CORN CHEAPLY. 


above the surface. On the inside of these 
attach the common slat and wire fence, 
using enough widths to secure the desired 
hight. Some sort of a floor is provided to 
keep the corn off the ground. These cribs 
are fully rounded up and many of them 
left without covering until used. If the 
weather is bad considerable damage fre- 
quently results. 





Our Basket and Question Box. 


Sheep Pelts—O. B., Pa: Dealers in- 
clude Carroll 8S. Page, Hyde Park, Vt, a 
very large buyer; Joseph Haberman, No 
623 W 40th street, New York; Conrad Pfleg- 
ing, No 220 47th street, South Brook- 
“a, FD. 


Seeding a Meadow—E. W., Bergen Co, 
N J: It is not necessary to use grain with 
grass seed. In fact many of our best farm- 
ers consider the grain an injury to the 
grass. If the grass seed is sown early in 
September, it. will usually produce a crop 
of hay the following year. Timothy and 





JOTTINGS 





WITH THE 


red top make a good combination for fall 
sowing, adding some red clover in early 
spring. If it 
land, it should at least be cultivated with 
a cutaway harrow; otherwise the chances 
for getting a good stand of grass will be 
but small. 





Distances of Trees—R. R., Westchester 
Co, N Y: The proper distances apart for 


FARMERS [9] 


is not possible to plow the | 


orchard planting are 30 by 40 feet for apple 


trees, 24 by 24 for pear and cherry trees, 
and 16 by 16 for 


plum and peach trees. } 


More extended tables in regard to orchard | 


planting are given in the American Agri- 
culturist Year Book and Almanac, which 
is furnished free to all subscribers to our 
paper. 


Citrus Fruits—R. L. L., Fla: The princi- 
pal species of citrus fruits are C. auran- 
tium, golden or sweet orange; C. decum- 
ana, shaddock, pomola or grape fruit; 
C. Japonica, Kumquat; C. limetta, sweet 
lime or lemon bergamotte; C. limonum, 
lemon; C. medica, citron or cedrat;: C. m, 
acida, the cultivated West Indian lime; 
C, nobilis, mandarin orange and _ tange- 
rine; C. trifoliata, three-leaved orange; C. 
vulgaris, common seville or bitter orange. 





Truck from Cuba—E. H. J.: Early po- 
tatoes and other vegetables may be raised 
in Cuba in great profusion during the win- 
ter. Probably the future will see a large 
development of this industry there, to come 
pete with stuff grown in our own southern 
states and at tue north under glass. 





Wasted Wealth in Water—The power 
that can be_ stored up by reservoirs 
back among the hills, and often by 


means of suitable pipe lines affording sev- 
eral hundred feet head at the water motor, 
is really astonishing. Few realize how 
much such power is running to waste nor 
how useful it can be made in a neighbor- 
hood of farmers for the purpose of generat- 
ing a, to light their buildings and 
transmitting power for every conceivable 
use. The water as it leaves the water-mo- 
tors can often be just as useful for irri- 
gation during the warm season as though 
it had not already yielded up a handsome 
cash equivalent in energy for the use of 
man to pay him for bis investment. —({M. 
A. H. 





Scraps of Experience. 





I would say to E. P. Powell that I sun dry 
my hay, but do not my potatoes. It has 
always been my plan to protect my potatoes 
from the sun as much as possible. I leave 
them in the ground as long as I dare. When 
I dig them I put what I want to use in the 
cellar and bury the rest. I don’t think that 
in the 50 years I have kept house I have 
ever had to sort over my potatoes, or care 
ry out a bushel of decayed ones all told.— 
[R. H. Atkinson, Wyoming Co, Pa. 





The editorial on the duties of citizenship 
in your issue of June 4 expressed the sen- 
timent of every intelligent *-d thoughtful 
man regarding colonial expansion and its 
dire effects upon the alreac-- overcrowded 
condition of our home markets. To annex 
the vast territory and cheap labor of the 
West and East Indies will be to vastly in- 
crease the already keen competition from 
which the American farmer suffers. This is 
the biggest problem before the farmers of 
the country to-day, and I fear they do not 
realize the danger it involves. It is good to 
see this journal standing up squarely for 
the farmers’ interests and warning them of 
the impending danger of conquest and po- 
litical power.—[C. C. Potter, Oneida Co, 
N Y. 


One experience with a tenant was unique, 
and goes to show the discriminating ten- 
dency of the potato bug,a tendency unusual 
and before unknown. I furnished seed for 
a considerable sized potato patch. The 
man did the work and was to divide the 
crop. As he did not bring me any I went 
to get my share. I found there were none 
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for me. The man explained that the pota- 
toes grew all right, and that he had run 
a line across the patch dividing the crop. 
The bugs all went over on my part of the 
patch, and cleaned up the vines, so that 
while he had potatoes, I got none.—[John 
W. Todd, Augusta Co, Va. 





At a recent farmers’ institute in this 
county subscriptions for several agricul- 
tural papers were solicited. It was notice- 
able that many preferred the American 
Agriculturist, because it is up to date with 
news, its prices on produce are reliable 
and it is within the reach of the average 
farmer.—[ William Ward, Wash Co, N Y. 





The disinfecting of stock pens, horse 
stalls, etc, on fair grounds should be 
done a week or more in advance. Clean out 
all litter and let the sun do as much as pos- 
sible. Give everything a coat of whitewash 
or apply a solution of chloride of lime, four 
ounces to the gallon of water. For a spray 
use a 10 per cent solution of carbolic acid 
twice a day during the exhibition. Apply 
disinfectants by means of a spray pump. 


““?’'m So Tired!” 


As tired in the morning as when I go to bed! 
Why is it? Simply because your blood is in 
such a poor, thin, sluggish condition it does 
not keep up your strength and you do not 
get the benefit of your sleep. To feel strong 
and keep strong just try the tonic and puri- 
fying effects of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Our 
word for it, ’t will do you good. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 











Hood’s Pilis cure all Liver Ills. 25 cents. 


HORSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES, and 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINES, 








GET One, 
Two, 

THE pe 
BEST Three 
Horse 


of I% u weal the best Saaee eae and Threshing 
ine or Wood Saw, get the GRAY. If you want 
Mac best Horse Power for Cream Separator Ensilage 
Cutter, or other ~~ a ee RA the G. 
50-page pamphle 
Free. Address A. W. AYS. SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTU 
P.O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN DEURERY Vt. 





KWELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 
y MANUFAC TURED BY 
\ WILLIAMS BROTHERS. 
ITHACA, N.Y. 
| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


. STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
wa SEND FOR Pehl 



















Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 





Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 











Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 
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PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


A Hustling State Lecturer. 


One of the most popular officials of the 
Pa state grange, so much so that he is 
obliged to refuse more invitations to visit 
granges and speak words of encourage- 
ment than can be accepted, is the young 
and enterprising state lecturer, W. F. Hill 
of Westford. See portrait over the leaf. 
He is at present prosecuting a vigorous 
summer campaign at picnics and Pomona 
meetings, and writes American Agricul- 
turist as follows: 

“Up to date I have attended a. picnic 
each in Fayette, Clearfield, Tioga and 
Bradford counties and my grange gospel 
has been enthusiastically received at each 
place by large crowds. Aug 29 to Sept 
21 expect to spend at Williams Grove, 
This is a magical place for bringing ex- 
hibitors of all kinds of farm machinery 
of latest improved patterns and in running 
operation to the attention of the thousands 
of farmers and other people that go there 
year after year. I doubt if it has its equal 
in this respect in the U S. Prominent 
speakers and grange workers from vari- 
ous states come here, meet, exchange 
views and receive profit. Sept 7 and §8 
I expect to attend the Pomona grange of 
Crawford Co, which is one of the several 
lrage Pomonas of the state and generally 
attended by from 200 to 400 Patrons.” 

“Another big grange enterprise occurs 
Sept 12-16, in the Center Co encampment 
and grange picnic exhibition, held near 
Center Hall, the home of State Master 
Rhone. This is its 25th year and becomes 
larger and more important each year. It 
is under the management of the Pomona 
grange of Center Co, and here as at Wil- 
liams Grove, live stock and machinery are 
exhibited, while upon the stage in the au- 
ditorium some form of entertainment or 
instruction is given forenoon, afternoon 
and evening throughout the week. Prom- 
inent agriculturists and grange workers 
deliver addresses to the large crowds. 
Many people go to these places and rent- 
ing a tent, remain there with their fami- 
lies during the week. I have been forced 
to decline many kind, urgent invitations 
to speak at several places because there 
are not days enough. Have had invita- 
tions for double as much time in August 
and September as there are days.” 

Saget <haioets 
NEW YORK. 

A union farmers picnic of the towns of 
Elbridge, Van Buren, Brutus and Cato, 
Onondaga Co, was held in Jordan on Lake 
Cross in Hoskins grove, Aug 9. Nearly 
1500 people attended. There were two 
bands, a large dancing pavilion, various 
booths, a steamer and plenty of row boats. 
A literary entertainment was provided, 
consisting of speeches by Mr A, W. Litch- 
ard and Mrs S. N. Judd; much to the dis- 
appointment of many F. E. Dawley was 
unable to be present, owing to a recent 
surgical operation. Mr Litchard addressed 
the assemblage on the elements of suc- 
cess. He said one must be adapted to his 
business, love his business, have a fixed 
purpose and a home. Obstacles to success 
were selfishness, jeelousy, disposition to 
grumble, lack of education and thorough- 
ness. Mrs S. N. Judd spoke of The farmer, 
the farmer’s wife and the grange, ex- 
plained its growth, its successes and its 
failures, dwelling upon its sure foundation 
to-day and of the sympathy of the press 
with its objects. It had brought to the 
farmer’s wife society, literary entertain- 
ment, help in household work and the best 
methods of economy; to the farmer, co- 
operative _trade houses, fire insurance, 
banks, libraries, reading rooms, agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations. 

The annual picnic of Madison Pomona 
was held at Madison lake Aug il. A 
beautiful day, the presence of State Mas- 
ter Norris, fine music and the many ‘at- 
tractions furnished by the proprietor of 
the lake drew a crowd of fully 2000 peo- 
ple all ready to amuse and be amused. Un- 
der such conditions success was assured. 

The annual picnic of Schuyler Co Po- 
mona will be held at North Hector point, 
on the shore of the beautiful Seneca lake, 
Aug 27. Mrs B. B. Lord of Chautauqua 
Co will address the meeting. Music by the 
Searsburg quartet. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Hunterdon Co Pomona met with Wock- 

tewn grange Aug 12; attendance large, 


every grange in the county was well: rep- 
The committee had 


resented but one. 





GRANGE---TOBACCO 


made out a good literary program and it 
was well carried out. The next quar- 
terly meeting will be held with Rin- 
goes grange in Oct, at which an exhibit 
of grain, fruit and other produce of the 
farm, garden and household will be held. 
Brother E. M. Heath was elected a direc- 
tor to the N J state board of agriculture. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The Good Promise in Cigar Leaf. 








OvTLOOK FOR A SPLENDID Crorp—Tuis Now 
Berne SecuRED—OuR PRELIMINARY REPORT 
BY STATES. 

A good crop of cigar leaf tobacco is in 
sight, taking the leading states as a whole 
including N E, N Y, Pa, O and Wis. This is 
particularly true so far as the standing 
crop is concerned. Too much humidity may 
cause damage before the crop is entirely 
housed, and of course the manner in which 
the tobacco will cure is still an unsolved 
question. American Agriculturist is now: 
making its usual exhaustive canvass of the 
situation and returns received to date all 
point in this direction. Our present report is 
preliminary to our full and final review of 
the situation to appear in a week or two. 
In a general way, the cigar leaf acreage is 
full to large, some important counties 
showing a material increase over the area 
harvested last year. The early growth and 
development was retarded in an important 
part of the tobacco area by reason of 
drouth, but timely rains in late July and 
early August wrought a decided change for 
the better, the past fortnight seeing a large 
proportion of the crop housed in good 
shape. It is worthy of note that excepting 
a few localities practically no attention has 
been given to spotting tobacco, beyond an 
experimental point. Thisprocess has created 
much interest in N E and smal! portions of 
N Y, but relatively little further west. 

New YorK—The acreage shows an in- 
crease over that of last year in the Che- 
mung valley, in Onondaga and other coun- 
ties. The quality of the crop is generally 
good, although some of our correspondents 
report it only fair; prospects for a rate of 
yield per acre nearly up to what may be 
called a full crop. Buyers are getting into 
the field for new tobacco and there are 
numerous offers to farmers of 9@12c in the 
Chemung valley, while in Onondaga and 
Oswego counties there are few or no sales 
and few bids up to the third week in 
August. Very little old tobacco was car- 
ried over by farmers, and the market 
should be in good shape to receive the at- 
tention of the trade. The bulk of the old 
crop was apparently sold at 8@10c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Up to the middle of July 
drouth promised to play havoc with the 
crop. In certain important sections, includ- 
ing parts of Lancaster and York counties, 
the young plant was stunted in growth. 
But since the date named, there has been 
plenty of rainfall, in fact too much here 
and there, making the fields weedy and 
difficult to cultivate. But as a whole, the 
crop in this state has improved materially 
the last few weeks, up to harvest time. The 
flea beetle caused considerable damage in 
Lancaster Co. The acreage is a _ liberal 
one, and the rate of yield promising. 

NEw ENGLAND—The acreage in the Con- 
necticut valley is slightly less than last 
year, but the heavy rate of yield will prob- 
ably make up in quantity as well as qual- 
ity. 

The New England Tobacco Acreage. 

1892 1897 1898 

70 72 








New Hampshire, 53 

Vermont, 170 206 158 

Massachusetts. 3,671 3,631 3,650 

Connecticut, 9,928 8,752 8,191 
Total, 13,822 12,659 12,071 


FLorRIDA—Earlier fears of disaster to the 
Cuba and Sumatra cigar leaf tobacco by 
reason of a remarkably dry season gave 
way later to fair recovery. The crop was 
finally secured in much better shape than 
at one time seemed possible. 


Oun10—Following a period of drouth early 
in the crop season, tobacco fields have been 
subjected to copious and in some instances 
excessive rainfall. The middle and latter 
part of August brought some complaint of 
troublesome weeds, with ground too wet to 
work. But in the main our reports thus far 
received, coupled with official advices, in- 
dicate general promise of a fairly good 
crop, satisfactory in quality and rate of 
yield. Prospective buyers in Montgomery 

% 


county are offering 10c, but relatively little 
business yet reported. 

WHISCONSIN—The crop can scarcely be eal]. 
ed a large one, so far as our present ad- 


vices indicate. The weather was dry early 
in the summer, but tobacco improved later, 
following more general rainfall, maturing 


rapidly in August and now largely harvest. 
ed and housed. 
Additional Tobacco Notes. 
Not in 20 years has the Onondaga section 
or the section including Onondaga, Oswego, 
Wayne, Cayuga and Madison counties, N Y, 


been so bare of old tobacco as at the pres- 
ent time, according to one of our best post- 
ed correspondents. He writes that all old 


stock, whether trash or good tobacco, has 
been purchased. The demand is strong for 
all grades. Very little tobacco remains in 
second hands. The prices have advanced, 
and to-day they may be quoted at 7@l5ic 
for sound crops. The buyers seem to be 
willing to pay 10 to 12c for fair lots, while for 
shipping tobacco they are paying 7 to &e, 
The field is now, however, cleaned up. The 
growing crop is good. About 20 to 25 per 
cent more acres are being raised this year 
thanlast. Some growers are about to try the 
spotting of tobacco. Several new varieties 
of tobacco are being cultivated this sea- 
son. 


In the Miami valley of Ohio, the unusual- 
ly large tobacco acreage is showing an ex- 
cellent stand. The harvest began last week 
among the earliest pieces and will soon be 
in full swing. Buyers are buying to Secure 
’98 Dutch at 9 to 10c, but find very few 
sellers. The Zimmer Spanish coming 
through the sweat is in fine condition, very 
little injury by rot being reported by either 
growers or packers. 

The Cuban seed leaf has made a very sat- 
isfactory growth in Pa and is nearly all 
contracted for at 15c through; early pieces 
have already been cut. The stock of leaf in 
Lancaster Co held by growers is very 
small. 

The Lancaster Co-({Pa) tobacco growers’ 
association met at Rocky Springs, Aug 13. 
A number of interesting papers were read 
and discussed. President Herr emphasiz- 
ed the new danger of free leaf from the 
East and West Indies. The society makes 
its annual visit to the Donnegal tobacco ex- 


periment station to-day, Aug 27. 





A New Grain Drili—The use of the 
disk where applicable to agricultural tools 
has been productive of so much good that 
it has finally been adapted to the grain 
drill. Here it is found as effective as with 
other kinds of farm machinery. It is es- 
pecially adapted to the sowing of stubble or 
stalk ground, as it cuts up and fines the 
soil, making an almost perfect seedbed, at 
the same time covering the seed perfectly. 
The disks cut through all the trash which 
may be left upon the ground. In dry 
weather the disks are sure to put the seed 
down into the fine moist earth. The new 
Buckeye disk grain drill, made by P. P. 
Mast & Co of Springfield, O, is constructed 
in the same manner as the other Buckeye 
drills which have long been noted for their 
efficiency, and is one of the best disk drills 
upon the market. Do not buy a grain drill 
until you write to this firm for circulars 
and other information about this new disk 
drill. These can be had free by stating 
that American Agriculturist directed you 
to write for them. 


Enlarged Scrotum—D. C. has a stallion 


which got cold and stiffened up. After 4 
time the scrotum became enlarged, and, 
although it has gone down it is still twice 
its natural size. The horse is thin in fiesh 
although well fed. Rub the scrotum twice 4 
week with an ointment made by mixing 1 
oz ichthyol with 2 oz vaseline; also put on 4 
bandage so that it will support all the parts 
affected. Mix 2 oz nux vomica, 4 oz sul- 
phate of iron, and 4 oz nitrate of potas- 
sium, divide into 24 doses and give one once 
a day in bran mash. Repeat the above 
quantity if necessary. 








Rheumatism—M. G’s. heifer, 18 months 
old, has been sick since April. It began by 
cramps in the legs and lameness and now 
is stiff all over. She tries to eat, but can- 
not. This has been a case of acute rheuma- 
tism, but now it has affected her internally 
and she will not likely recover. Give her 
1 oz bromide of potassium at a dose in 4 
quart of cold water three times a day. Con- 
tinue this for two weeks, and if she does 
not improve, it will be better to destroy 
her. 
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lanila Ours by Right of Conquest. 


What may prove to be a”most opportune 
event was the surrender of Manila to Rear 
Admiral Dewey, 
Aug 13, after a two- 
hours’ bombard- 
ment by the war- 
ships, followed by 
an assault by the 
American troops 
under Gen Merritt. 
A little after 8 o’- 
clock in the morn- 
ing Admiral Dewey 
sent a messenger to 
the Spanish com- 
mander, granting 
an hour in which to 
surrender the city. 
The demand was 
promptly refused and at 9.30 the bombard- 
ment began. Attention was paid only to the 
fortified parts of the city and the commer- 
cial part was untouched by our shots. At 
the end of two hours the American troops 
stormed the trenches, the Colorado troops 
in the lead. They swept everything before 
them, driving the Spaniards into the walled 
city, Where the uselessness of further re- 
sistance becoming apparent, the Spanish 
commander surrendered. Captain General 
Augustin fled and was taken aboard the 
German warship, Kaiserin Augusta, which 
at once sailed for Hong Kong. Meanwhile, 
a ship was rushing from Hong Kong under 
all steam with the news of the signing of 
the protocol, but it is feared that it was 
even too late to prevent the dispatch 
of warships to raise Old Glory over the is- 
lands of Iloilo and Cebu. The fact that 
Manila is now actually in our hands vastly 
simplifies the work of the peace commis- 
sion, for such claims as the United States 
is pleased to make can now be backed up 
by actual possession. 

Spain regards the capture of the city with 
consternation, fearing that it weakens her 
hold on the islands. Manila is occupied by 
American troops with Gen Merritt as mili- 
tary governor. The losses were not heavy. 
First and last Dewey looms up the most 
prominent figure of the war, and it is pos- 
sible that the rank of vice-admiral will be 
created for him, as it was for Farragut. 

The cable to Hong Kong is inworking or- 
der again. Gen Merritt has notified the war 
cepartment that the surrender included on- 
ly Manila and suburbs and not the wholeis- 
land of Luzon. Prisoners are to be fed until 
peace is concluded. American loss was 
five killed and 43 wounded, all in the army. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY. 





New York Welcomes Sampson—The ar- 
rival of Sampson’s squadron of fighting 
ships in New York last Saturday was the 
ceeasion for a welcoming celebration and 
brilliant naval pageant. The one great 
feature was a review of the grim lead col- 
ored warships, which passed up the Hud- 
son, saluting Grant’s tomb, then turned 
and passed down again to the usual an- 
chorage. The squadron included the New 
York, with Admiral Sampson aboard, the 
Iowa, Indiana, Brooklyn, flying Commo- 
dore Schley’s flag, Massachusetts and Ore- 
gon. The Texas, already at New York, 
joined in the parade. This comprised the 
squadron of heavy fighters that destroyed 
Cervera’s fleet, and their reception was a 
tremendous ovation. The Indiana clone 
showed damage by Spanish shells. 





Guatemalan Revolution Ends—The cap- 


ture and death of Gen Morales, leader of 
the revolutionists, has ended the rebellion 
in Guatemala. Morales was found hiding 
in a cave suffering from hunger, fatigue 
and exposure. He died while being re- 
moved to San Marcos. 





Distress at Montauk—Transports with 
the 5th army corps from Santiago have 
arrived almost daily at the Long Island 
camp, each adding a new chapter to. the 
tale of suffering, starvation and exposure 
to which the troops have been exposed. 
The Tist N Y volunteers landed in a piti- 
ful plight, but the 2d Mass men fared even 
worse. They arrived on the Mobile, which 
brought 1600 men with over 300 sick aboard. 
Eight died on the voyage home, and the 
so-called well men were living skeletons, 
few of them able to walk to the detention 
camp. Charges of extortion are brought 
against the ship’s steward and it is as- 
Serted that the men were literally starved 
on the way home. At Montauk supplies 





STORY OF THE 


have been short, and hospital accommoda- 
tions are nowhere near adequate for’ the 


sick arriving on every ship. There were 
not even proper supplies for the sick and 
had it not been for the Red Cross and aid 
association the sufferings there would 
have been an added dark chapter in the 
history of the war department. Appar- 
ently there has been gross incompetence 
or criminal negligence somewhere. 





Railroad Horror—A frightful rear-end 
collision occurred at Sharon, Mass, on the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford road 
Sunday night, an express crashing into an 
accommodation. Seven were killed and 26 
injured. The blame has not yet been fixed. 





Our New Secretary of State—The resig- 
nation of Sec Day to become the head of 
the peace commission has made it neces- 
sary for the president to fill the principal 
office in his cabinet for the third time in 
18 months. His selection is Ambassador 
John Hay, who has represented the United 
States in London since the beginning of 
the present administration. Mr Hay has 
accepted the state portfolio and will return 
at once to take up his new duties. The 
choice is generally regarded as a good one. 
During his service abroad Mr Hay has done 
much to strengthen the good feeling be- 
tween England and the United States, and 
his departure occasions much regret in En- 
glish diplomatic circles. His successor has 
not yet been appointed. 





Around the World—Phenomenal heat 
has prevailed in Europe, great prostration 
and damage to crops resulting. Denmark 
has sent an expedition provisioned for two 
years to explore Greenland.——Colombia 
has settled Italy’s claim.——Russia has 
placed an order in France for new war- 
ships. The Portuguese ministry formed 
Feb 6, 1897, has resigned. The corner- 
stone for a monument to Wolfe Tone.was 
laid in Dublin Aug 15, with impressive cere- 
monies. An enormous concourse of people 
was present.—tThe visit of the lord mayor 
of London to America has been postponed 
because of sickness in his family.——The 
Hooley revelations continue to be the ab- 
sorbing topic in England. 











American Iron and Steel Exports—The 
treasury bureau of statistics gives some 
very striking figures in regard to the recent 
remarkable growth of exports of American 
manufactures of iron and steel and the 
equally remarkable decrease of imports of 
those articles. In 1880 the imports were 
$71,266,699 and the exports 14,716,524; in 1890, 
imports had fallen to 41,679,501 and the ex- 
ports risen to 25,542,208; in the fiscal year 
1897-8 the imports sank to 12,615,913 and the 
exports mounted to 70,367,527. 





War Echoes—The war department will 


release the transport vessels chartered 
early in the war as soon as the Santiago 
troops have been transported to Montauk 
point. The department will still retain the 
services of 13 ships on theAtlantic and two 
on the Pacifie, which were purchased out- 
right by the government.——It has been re- 
ported and denied that the United States 
will pay off the Cuban army.——Blockaded 
ports have been formally opened and trade 
with them has begun.——A Cuban detected 
stealing from the commissary department 
at Santiago was shot and killed by the 
American sentinel on guard. He was the 
first Cuban killed by Americans.——Blanco 
has ordered fighting to stop throughout 
Cuba, but tells his soldiers to defend them- 
selves from attacks by the insurgents.—— 
Shafter is supposed to be on his way home. 
—From 50,000 to 75,000 volunteers are to be 
mustered out at once. The list will probab- 
ly include those who have seen active serv- 
ice in Cuba.—Admiral Cervera has been 
ordered home to Spain at once. 





Of General Interest—Attendance at the 
Omaha exposition increases daily.——Rich 
gold fields on Pike creek, British Columbia, 
are reported, with 8000 men already there. 
——It is proposed to raise $250,000 from pat- 
riotic school children to place a monument 
over the grave of Lafayette, the French 
hero, in token of appreciation of his serv- 
ices to America.——A cloudburst in Haw- 
kins Co, Tenn, drowned 26 people.——A 


tornado wiped out the little town of Gary, 
S D, Aug 14. Many persons were killed and 
One farmer lost 


great damage was done. 
es 
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200 acres of wheat in shock.——The wife 
and family of Gen Miles will join him in 
Porto’ Rico. Mexico’s exhibit at the 
Trans-Mississippi exposition is attracting 
much attention. A feature of the exposi- 
tion last week was a mixed congress of 
white and colored Americans.—HMasters of 
American ships war-bound at far away 
Montevideo have placed a mortuary wreath 
on the walls of the consulate in memory of 
the Maine’s dead.——Commissioner General 
Peck says he is determined that Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines 
shall be represented in the American exhib- 
its at the Paris exposition.——Teddy Roose- 
velt is willing to run for the gubernatorial 
honors of New York. 








Lee for Senator—Gen Fitzhugh Lee has 
made the positive announcement that he 
will be a candidate for the United States 
senate from Virginia next year. The an- 
nouncement comes in the nature of a sur- 
prise just now and a lively fight between 
Lee and Martin is anticipated. 





Military and Peace Commissions—The 
president has named two military commis- 
sions as follows: For Cuba, Maj Gen James 
F. Wade, Rear Admiral William T. Samp- 
son and Maj Gen M. C. Butler; for Porto 
Rico, Maj Gen John R. Brooke, Rear Ad- 
miral Winfield S. Schley and Brig Gen W. 
W. Gordon, named in place of -—Maj Gen 
Fitzhugh Lee, who declined. Sec Day wil 
head the peace commission and Senator 
Cushman K. Davis of Minnesota has also 
consented to serve. This leaves three to be 
appointed at this writing. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Millions of Acres of swamp and bog 
lands are still awaiting drainage to produce 
rich crops, far richer in fact than the drier 
lands about them. The problems of drain- 
age and the best way of solving them are 
set forth in a little book on Benefits of 
Drainage, and How to Drain, which will be 
sent free to a vyone in the New England or 
middle Atlantic and adjoining states who 
writes for it, addressing John H. Jackson, 
Albany, N Y. It is safe to say that there is 
not a farmer in the country who would not 
be benefited financially by reading this lit- 
tle book and acting on the hints it gives. 





Some of the Most successful patents 
ever granted were for simple improve- 
ments, which were successful partly be- 
cause they were so simplethat anyone could 
perceive their usefulness at a glance. The 
latest improvement in horse blankets is of 
this character. The patent is on the girths, 
which are on the bias, the girths attached 
to the fore part of the blanket crossing 
under the horse’s belly and buckling to the 
girths attached to the hind part. These 
bias girths prevent most of the blanket 
troubles of horse owners and stablemen, 
keep the blanket always in position with- 
out binding the horse and save all the 
blanket wear and tear caused by slipping 
and trampling. The patent is ownel by 
William Ayres & Sons of Philadelphia, and 
bias girths are found only on the famous 
5-A horse blankets made by that firm. A 
postal card addressed to them will bring 
an interesting book on the horse blanket 
question. 

If There is any Disease which is awful 
in its effects upon the sufferer, that dis- 
ease is asthma. Suffocating, gasping for 
air, and sitting up, perhaps for weeks, in 
an agony of despair, weary, worn and help- 
less, such is the life of one whois afflicted 
with asthma in the worst form. An ex- 
plorer on the Congo river, in darkest Af- 
rica, recently discovered a _  never-failing 
cure for asthmainthe wonderful Kola plant. 
And now all over Europe, physicians are 
endorsing and prescribing the Kola plant 
as the only sure constitutional cure for 
asthma. There are seven thousand record- 
ed cures within three months. So sure 
are the importers of Kola of the fact that 
ic cannot fail to cure, that they are sending 
out large trial cases free to any sufferer 
from asthma who makes the request. For 
the benefit of our readers who may be af- 
flicted, we cheerfully give she address of 
the Importing Company, who have given 
this boon to humanity. Address Kola Im- 
porting Co, 1164 Broadway, New York, and 
they will send you a large trial case free, 
by mail, and prepaid. It costs you nothing 
and you should surely try it. 
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Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Aug 23—Recent 
rains have revived old pastures and made 
an abundance of feed. Fodder corn is look- 
ing fair. The hay crop was very large. Oats 
are a short crop and rusting badly. Rye is 
60 per cent of a full crop. Apples and small 
fruits are scarce. Potatoes rusting badly 
and will be a small yield. Apples and early 
potatoes are selling in the local markets 
at $1 per bu. The yield of honey in this lo- 
eality is quite large. The new creamery 
at South Gilboa proves to be a paying insti- 
tution for the farmers in this section. E. A. 
King has his new farmhouse completed. 
Stamford is full of city guests which makes 
market for farm produce in this vicinity. 
Cows are selling at $28 to 38 per head. 

Glenville, Schenectady Co, Aug 23—Hay 
and oats are all harvested. The hay crop 
is the largest in years, while oats are the 
lightest. Buckwheat and corn are doing 
finely. Blight has struck potatoes; nearly 
all the vines are black. Plowing for rye has 
begun. Threshing shows small yield of rye. 
Pressers Lave started out for the fall sea- 
son. Apples and pears are scarce. Produce 
of all kinds very low. 

Grafton, Rensselaer Co, Aug 23—Oats are 
a light crop with short straw. Buckwheat 
bids fair to be a good crop. Corn is tassel- 
ing and earing well. Apples are scarce gen- 
erally. Plums and pears are few. Leonard 
and Charles Clouse have bought a new 
threshing machine, Potatoes are a light 
crop, some vines are struck with rust. Many 
are ditching and doing fall plowing. 

Halcottsville, Delaware Co, Aug 23—The 
large hay crop is housed in good condition. 
Corn is looking well. Oats are not half a 
crop. Early potatoes are reported poor. 
Buckwheat is looking fine. The farmers’ 
picnic on the 18th was well attended. The 
speaking was very interesting. Cows are 
selling at $25 to 45. A frost in July did con- 
siderable damage. 

Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, Aug 23— 
Since July 20 it has rained nearly every day 
and it has been bad weather to cut oats. 
Many are yet in the shock that were cut 
three weeks ago, and are growing badly. 
Corn made a poor start in June, but is look- 
ing fine at present and will be a large yield. 
Potatoes are looking well, but will not 
yield heavily on account of dry weather 
soon after planting. A large acreage of 
buckwheat was sown and is growing nicely. 

Minaville, Montgomery Co, Aug 22— 
Farmers are about through with grain har- 
vesting;frequent rains have delayed them. 
Oats are not an average crop; straw is 
short. Wheat and rye do not turn out as 
well as usual. Owing to the low price of 
rye straw many farmers are putting their 
rye through the threshing machine instead 
of rubbing it, as it does not pay to press 
the straw. Very little rye will be sown 
this fall; nearly all intend sowing wheat. 
Farly apples are plentiful and low in local 
markets. Winter apples will be about 
half of a full crop. Early potatoes do not 
turn out well; late one. on dry land will be 
an average crop. Geerge McClumpha will 
exhibit his Holstie.. stock at the county 
fair, and H. Walrath Holstein stock and 
Poland-China swine. There have been an 
unusual number of losses by fires caused 
by lightning this season. Prices of farm 
produce are low. 

Norway, Herkimer Co, Aug 22—It has 
been very wet here the past three weeks, 
and streams are high. The barn of Miss 
Norton was struck Aug 16 and her nired 
man, Nelson Hagadorn, was _ killed. In 
Fairfield, three miles south, nine cows were 
killed while standing by a wire fence. On 
the 19th there was a 10 hours’ steady rain, 
and low fields are afloat. Aftermath was 
never better and insures plenty of milk and 
a big make of cheese for the fall. Some 
grain is damaged by the continued wet 
weather, and complaint is made of fields of 
potatoes being struck with blight. 


Portville, Cattaraugus Co, Aug 22—Con- 
tinued heavy rains have greatly delayed 
cutting of grain. Quite a number of farm- 
ers have not completed their haying  be- 
cause grain matured so early. Buckwheat 
has a large growth cf straw and is now in 
full bloom and promises a large yield. Po- 
tatoes are a small crop, there being only a 
few in a hill. Winter apples are about half 
a crop, and will be of poor quality. Millet 

» ; 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


promises a rather small crop. Corn is very 
backward, but with a late fall will prob- 
ably come to maturity. Owing to the wet 
season oats and peas that were sown for 
cow feed in the place of sowed corn did 


not do very well, and the farmer that 
sewed corn is ahead. Agents are around 
among the farmers with the view of siart- 
ing a butter factory, to be ready to open 
in the spring at a cost of $5000. Some farm- 
ers think it is a good thing, while others 
do not. The large hay and grain barn 
owned by Wheeler, Dusenbury & Co was 
struck by lightning Aug 12 and burned to 
the ground; loss about $5000. 


Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, Aug 22—The 
first day’s rain in over two months fell the 
19th. A terrific thunderstorm passed through 
this town on the 16th. Lightning struck 
Albert Austin’s barn and it was destroyed 
with its contents, also a barn belonging 
to David Berpee. The residence of W. B. 
Sherman was also struck. A great many 
trees were struck. The largest hay crop in 
many years was secured in good condition. 


The oat crop is below the average. Rye 
is not yielding as well as expected. Straw 
is worth $3 per ton at the presses. The 


prospect for a good yield of potatoes is 
rot very bright, as a great many pieces 
are blighted. Elisha Bosworth, a respect- 
ed citizen of this town, died Aug 18 from 
the effects of injuries received two days 
previous by being thrown from a runaway 
team, 


Stony Point, Rockland Co, Aug 23— 
Peaches will be below the average this 
year; about half of the trees do not bear. 
Pears promise a fine crop. Apples will be 
good. Huckleberries are about gone. Out- 
door farm work is a little backward, ow- 
ing to wet weather. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, Aug 22—The wheat 
crop was secured in excellent condition, 
and is now being threshed and is yielding 
about 22 bu per acre in the south part of 
Stafford. The oat crop was harvested in 
much better condition than expected. Late 
potatoes, although the vines have attained 
a large growth, do not promise an average 
crop. The apple crop is likely to be two- 
thirds of that of /96/ and this prospect has 
prompted the Stevenson cooperage to start 
work. Corn is making a rapid growth, and 
will be good. Beans are said to be podding 
light and in some cases are affected with 
rust. Cabbage fields are looking well. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co Aug 22—The hay 
crop is very good in quantity and quality. 
Corn looks very fine. Cabbages look extra 
fine and promise to be very abundant. 
Buckwheat is looking well. Potatoes are 
turning out light; a great many small ones. 
Apples are very scrace. The price of 
pickles at pickle houses is $1.50 per 1000, 
cabbage 5 to 6 per ton. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








Center Co—Last week was rather wet 
and somewhat retarded farm work. How- 
ever, much of the ground for fall seeding 
is ready for the planting, and some few 
have already begun sowing. Corn has come 
orn so fast lately that it will be at least 
two weeks earlier this season than usual, 
and the same can be said of potatoes. This 
will make seeding necessarily earlier in 
order to get it out of the way before har- 
vesting corn. The event of last week was 
the business men’s tournament of Center 
and Clinton counties held at Hecla park. 
Not less than 10,000 people were present, 
half of whom were farmers. There were a 
number of good speeches and the remain- 
der of the day was occupied with health- 
ful and entertain:ug sports. Center coun- 
ty grangers have about completed arrange- 
ments for their annual encampment at 
Center Hall. Hon Leonard Rhone is au- 
thority for the statement that every indica- 
tion promises an unusually successful 
gathering... Applications for exhibitions are 
far in excess of the usual number, both for 
stock and implements, while the number of 
tent holders will be considerably increased. 
The program of speakers has not yet been 
fully arranged, but will embrace some of 
the most prominent agricultural men in 
the country. A champion farmer, P._ B. 
Crider of this county, stands undoubtedly 
in the lead. Mr Cricer this year harvested 
about 100 acres of wheat, and his crop 


threshed almost 3000 bu. an average of over 
2° bu to the acre. 


He has 75 acres of corn, 
» 














LECTURER W. F HILL, PA STATE GRANGE. 


[See Page 202.] 


and expects a yield of not less than 140 bu 
to the acre. For the first time in five 
years he, this year, planted tobacco and 
has nearly 50 acres of as fine plants as 
can be found in the state. All his crops 
are in like condition. Mr Crider is one of 
the old-time farmers, using no phosphates 
of the manufactured kind, and adhering to 
the methods of years ago, but his efforts 
always meet with large crops every year. 
His farm buildings are likewise of the 
best and most convenient. 


Westfall, Pike Co, Aug 22—Some farmers 
are hardly through haying and harvesting 
oats yet. Hay is a heavy crop on most 
farms, but oats are short and seem to run 
thin. Potato blight seems to be in the 
Delaware valley to some extent. Grapes 
have begun to rot. The wet weather has 
been good for the light crop of apples. The 
new railroad up the Delaware is making 
very slow progress. Summer’ boarders 
have at last become quite numerous in 
this section. Eggs are retailing at  20c 
at Milford. Wheat flour has again dropped 
te reasonable figures. The most of the 
farmers buy their flour in this part of the 
country. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mr Myron Pease, general agent of the 
American Agriculturist, will begin a can- 
vass of the state this week, commencing in 
Middlesex county. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Young People’s Fair—The Young Peo- 
ple’s agricultural club of Wilbraham will 
hold their annual fair October 7 on the 
green in Wilbraham, one mile _ south of 
Wesleyan academy. Larger premiums will 
be given this year and the sporting com- 
mittee has a good program arranged. A 
horse trot will be one of the features of the 
fair this year. 








a 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
Utica, N Y, Aug 22--The cheese market 
te-day was quiet but steady, with plentiful 
offerings of large, but small colored was in 
active demand and 1 to 2000 bxs more could 
have been sold. Orders are now coming in 
from the south for stock to be shipped di- 
rect from primary markets, but in many 
cases the limit of price is placed too low. 
The market to-day was somewhat lower on 
white cheese as there seems to be a surplus 
ot this class of goods, otherwise there was 
little change of importance. Transactions 
were as follows: Large colored 4462 at 7c, 
large white 545 at 6%c, 630 at 7c, small white 
65 at 7%c, small colored 47 at 75¢c, 464 at 
7%c, 160 bxs, 30 lbs each, at 8c, small skims 
273 at 616c. Consigned 834. Total 7480, 
against 8600 last year and 7272 the year be- 
fore. Sales of creamery butter were 31 
pkgs at 18c, 50 at 18%c, 32 cases 1 Ib prints 
20c, 35 cases 5 1b 21c. 
At Little Falls, sales were 40 bxs large 
white at 6%c, 296 white and colored at 7c, 


660 large colored at 7%4c, 621 small -white 
at 7c, 5062 white and colored at 7%4c, 168 
small colored at p t. Total 6848 bxs dairy 


butter at 16@17%4c, bulk at highest price. 








OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


‘the American Hop Crop of 1898. 





PRELIMINARY REVIEW BAsED Upon SEVERAL 
HuUNDRED REPORTS FROM TRAINED CORRE- 
SPONDENTS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Hops in New York state are uneven in 

productiveness and quality. I€ is therefore 
difficult to judge the crop, but a large 
number of returns (written between Aug 
1i and 22) indicate that the area harvested 
will be. some 18,900 acres, compared to 19,- 
700 acres last year. With ordinary climatic 
conditions from now until picking is com- 
pleted, the crop will make around 60,000 
bales (180 lbs. each) ,compared to about 
7£,000 bales last year. Extraordinary condi- 
tions either good or bad, would increase or 
diminish: this total. Some will contract at 
12@18c per lb, but the general disposition is 
to wait awhile. The ’97 crop sold at 5 to 
18c, possibly. 20c in a few cases, average 
about 14c; probably not 5 per cent of the 
old crop is still in growers’ hands. Money 
is easy and banks more willing to advance 
on hops, which helps firm views by growers. 
Several experts unite in urging the utmost 
care in picking, curing and packing, in or- 
der that state hops may rank first in do- 
mestic and foreign markets. Preliminary 
reports to American Agriculturist result as 
fcllows, a tentative exhibit that may vary 
either way as the season advances: 

HOP AREA AND PROSPECTIVE YIELD IN NEW YORK 

Tig 'T « >, yin 

Counties Acreage of hops) 1 9V5 nie of 180 lbs offered 

1897 1898 1898 1898 1897 
Chenango, 175 165 300 264 437 10@15¢e 
Franklin. 1,860 1,953 700 7,595 7,100 lo@i3e 














Herkimer, 270 260 500 722 940 10@12¢c 
Lewis, 340 365 540 1,095 1,400 11@13¢ 
Madison, 4,200 4,000 560 12,444 18,250 10@13c¢ 
Montgomery, 720 650 600 2,167 2,300 12¢ 
Ontario, 600 630 500 1,750 2.200 11@13e 
Oswego, 260 230 400 511 1,000 12¢ 
Oneida, 2,250 2,300 540 6,900 9,150 11@13¢ 
Otsego, 4,000 3,80¢ 550 11,611 15,000 12@12}¢ 
Onondaga, 150 175 400 389 500 lie 
Sehoharie, 3,465 3,400 560 10,578 14,000 12@13e 
Others, 745 800 450 2,000 2,100 10@12¢ 
Total, 19,725 18,928 550 58,026 74,277 10@13c 


NOTES BY NEW YORK COUNTIES. 
Chenango: Not arming well, quality 
fine. Franklin yards sprayed twice, no lice, 
quality good; about 1000 bales olds held; 
half of a 20 a yard at Malone contracted 
at 12c last week. Lewis crop is coming on 
well, but light; at Lowville 400 bales ’97 held 
and 2000 old olds. Numerous reports from 
Madison county agree as to fine quality, 
no lice, blight or rust, growers generally 
confident of good prices. Oneida ‘cannot 
exceed two-thirds of last year’s crop,’’ but 
others are not so pessimistic, Montgomery: 
Light yield, but weight per box more than 
last year, and some yards will turn out 
more lbs per acre than last year, very fine 
quality, some blight in Canada Reds, no lice 
or rust. 

Otsego, one of the greatest hop coun- 
ties has a very uneven prospect as_ to 
yield, but quality in most cases is A No 
1. Growth was checked about July 1, cool 
weather has had some influence, lice few, 
some blight. A few new yards have come 
on beautifully, but in spite of good care, not 
an old yard is better than last year, scarce- 
ly one is as good and in all the yield will 
be less. Some conservative dealers and 
growers believe not two-thirds as many 
bales will be got in this county as last year, 
some say not half, but the average of all 
reports indicate to-day some 12,000 bales 
against 15,000 last vear. Olds all sold. 

Schoharie reports also vary, except all 
agree as to no rust, blight or lice, but more 
than half the yards have light growth 
of vine. Some yards will. have as many 
bales as last year’s short crop, others have 
less. The average of all reports indicates 
about 11,000 bales compared to 14,000 last 
year, but with the chances favoring more 
rather than less than 11,000 bales. Few ’97 
hops held, they averaged about 15c, some 
17@18c, a few claim 20c. Growers not dis- 
posed (to-day) to contract new crop for 
less than 15c. ° 

ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


CALIFORNIA—The drouth insures the 
lightest yield this state has had for years. 
Area harvested will be 20 per cent less than 
last year. Some fine quality, especially 
where irrigated; others immature, small, 
chaffy. Few will accept 8@10c. In Sacra- 
mento valley yield about 1000 Ibs per acre 
against 1500 last year, and only 7ic p cwt 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


is paid pickers. Yuba Co is harvesting a 
better crop, pickers get 80c first week, 85c 
second, 95c third week, and $1 per cwt rest 
of season. 

WASHINGTON—The Yakima hop belt has 
a superb crop, slightly fewer acres, but 
probably. 200 lbs per acre more than last 
year, averaging probably 1200 Ibs. The 
season has been’ uniformly favorable, 
promise of quality perfect, harvest pro- 
gressing. Some are willing to take the 10c 
now offered, but most will wait awhile. 
About 700 bales olds held; °’97 crop sold 
at 8@1l4c, av llc. 





The Hop Market. 

At New York, it is a waiting period, op- 
erators showing more interest in the new 
crop prospects ‘than in handling old hops. 
Prices are continued as in our table of quo- 
tations, with a moderate business passing. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 11144@12% 
prime, 944@101% 
low to medium, 74%.@8% 

N Y state crop of 1896, 4@7 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice 114%4.@12% 
prime, 10% 

low to medium, 14 @8\% 


‘72@ 
Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 3%@6% 
German crop of 1897, 33@40 

NEw YorRK—Picking will commence in Ot- 
sego county about Aug 29. Crop free from 
blight or vermin and if nothing unforseen 
sets in, the quality will be extra good. Not 
more than two-thirds of last year’s yield 
will be harvested. The crop of ‘97 is out 
of growers’ hands. 

Shipments from Cobleskill for the week 
ended Aug 13 were 75 bales, by C. D. May 
Co. 

OREGON—Hop growers at Dallas report 
that there will not be over half a crop 
there, as lice are appearing in great num- 
bers and doing much damage. 

The Russian hop growing industry is ac- 
quiring a firmer footing, according to a 
recent consular report. Local dealers in the 
region of production are being supplanted 
by agents of large foreign firms who wish 
to buy direct from the growers. A syndi- 
cate of growers has been established at 
Warsaw, the object being to develop the 
trade. They claim that if England, with 
poor land, can produce 27,000 tons of hops 
annually, Russia should raise double that 
quantity. 

Internal Revenue from Fermented Liquors. 

June, 1897 June, 1898 








i a -$3,363,394.44 $6,047,533.39 
Po) eee 75,291.67 60,429.20 
Retail dealers....... 46,488.41 35,957.74 
Wholesale dealers... 101,559.25 77,441.43 

ORE sco eceusdsacan $3,586,733.77 $6,221,361.76 
° The Milk Market. 


At New York, the supply is slightly larg- 
er than last week, but the situation is 
without important change. The market still 
sustains the advance noted in our last issue, 
the average surplus price being $119 p 
can of 40 qts, while the exchange remains 
at 2%4c. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Aug 22 were as 
follows: 





Finid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 29,137 1,497 659 
N ¥ Central. 8,790 59 305 
N Y. Ont & West, 29,184 1,665 _ 
West Shore. 14,631 877 450 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,827 151 68 
N Y & Putnam. 3.101 _ > 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 - 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 a 
Long Island, os 595 _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 -_ 
‘Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 ou 
Other sources, 4.650 
Total receipts. 160,155 4.886 1,462 
Daily av this week, 22,879 698 209 
Daily av last week, 22,224 706 198 
Corres’ing week last year, 2?,806 707 143 


A Word from Secretary Coon. 


Now that the harvest season is about 
over, let us all rally to complete the organ- 
ization of the FS MPA. The work is now 
taking on new life as the producers have 
been studying this question during the 
past months, have seen the injustice of the 
dealer and now stand ready to come into 
the organization. Each route union should 
strive to see which can present the most 
cempleéete organization at the annual meet- 
irig next October. Let each local section 
work to increase its membership. Circulars 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the Ainerican 
Agriculturist, at the extremely iow rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 

The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will ve charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All * Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type, no large display type being used, thus makiug 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Acriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
livestment 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


T EGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY March, Apnl.and May pigs 

at low prices, also young sows and bears. Our swine were 
awarded $255 in prizes at two fairs, see illustration, Page 3, of thie 
issue. E,. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. 





NHOICE Oxford Down Buck Lambs. From imported, regis- 
tered prize sheep. Ewes. one year and 0 F. C. BID- 
DLE. Vice President, Chadds Ford, Pa. Am-rican QO. D. 8. 


tecords. 





Soy GOOD Jersey Bull Calves for sale at reasonable prices, 
Ail registered. Prices range from #25 upwards, delivered. 
Ki. F. SUANNON, 97 A Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa. 





I ORSET RAM for sale or exchange. R. H. MORROW, Talley 
Cavey, Allegheny Co., Pa. 





aes. Guinea Pigs, Belgian Hares for sale. WIi.BUR, 
Knowlton, Ohio. 





Gore COIN SEED WHEAT—White. beardlees, stiff straw, 
yields 40 to 55 bu. peracre. Lots less than 10 bu, $1.50; 10 
bu. and above. $1.25 per bu, Will deliver free aboard cars in good 
bags. H. D. BENNE'I'!’, Geneva, N. Y. 





re SALE—K® bushels choice Russian Red Chaff Seed Wheat. 
Price #1 per bush, bags included, f. o. b. cars. Send cash with 
order. T. E. CROSS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





XOLD COIN WHEAT, $1.25 per buchei. Bags, lsc. C. E. 
HOLLENBECK, Halsey Valley, N. Y. : 





NEED WHEAT. Circular free. Potato farm (SMITH’S) 
Manchester, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PLUM _ TREES for Feil Planting, Also Apple 
30 O00O Pear, Peach and Cherry Trees Send bof aap 
cw yue, it’s fre. W. C. BRYANT, Nurseryman, Danevilie, 





NALVANIZED Barbed Wire, best quality, $1. per ewt. Write 
for prices delivered. All kinds of Wire and Nails Cheap. 
Price List free. JAMES CASE, Colchester. Conn. 





7 ANTED—A Process man in a Canning faetory at Shippens- 
burg, Pa. Write immediately. J.P. SMITH, Manager. 


Als OR EXCHANGE, 5300 gals. 2 yr. old cider vinegar. BOX 
312, Milford, Penn. 








Money 
Well Invested. 


One of our subscribers in York State writes: “Havin 
advertised in American Agriculturist under head o 
Farmers’ Exchange, I want to say that I have had excel- 
lent results and consider the investment a good one.” 
No doubt many of our subscribers have stock for sale 
poultry, eggs, etc., and these can be disposed of to good 
advantage ata cost of only a few cents if the adv. is in- 
serted in the Farmers’ Exchange column. 








and blanks will soon be sent to each local 
section to fill out and return to the central 
secretary, so that all may be in readiness 
for the annual meeting of directors. Local 
sections which have not already reported 
should send in their reports at once with 
list of officers. In writing the secretary 
please state on what R R your shipping sta- 
tion is located. Our motto now is Organize! 
Organize! Organize!—[H. T. Coon, Secre- 
tary. 





Along the line of the D, L & W and the 
Ontario railroads, the F S M P A is making 
good progress. A meeting has been held at 
Sidney, N Y, looking towards the organiza- 
tion of more local unions throughout the 
state, and popular meetings of like charac- 
ter have been held at Earlville and Berlin. 
The local officers will urge every milk pro- 
ducer to join the local sections before the 
annual election by. sections which occurs 
the first Tuesday of October. Sec’y Man- 
waring of the central union reports some 
36000 milk producers already in the organ- 
ization and hopes that by the last of Sep- 
tember this number will be more than 
doubled. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





























Wheat z Corn { Oats 
Cash or spot 
1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Chicago ....-..-.| 69 | .96%9| 30%) “31 mM “19 
New York ...... -76 [102 | 37 | 36 |}. 24 
BONE « s s6s0cee — | — | 40 | .38 t 33% 27% 
MOD os vcev ces a 98 33 | .20tQ] 21 | 19% 
oe eS 10 | 97%! .29%4] .28%9 | 21 | 181g 
Minneapolis ...| .72 96 | 30 -26%4| .22%,| .19 
London ........- 92 ji.12 | 45 | AT | — 
“PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades Wheat | Corn Oats 
| 
bass cone i, 2934 194g 
pS rere 61% 30 | as 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA 


— 





This week | Last week | One yr ago 





Wheat, bu,} 5,850,000 | 6,897,000} 16,729,000 
Corn ......- 16,123,000 16,017,000 21,956,000 
Oats . ose.cenus 2'910,000 | 3,081,000 8,005,000 


Wheat Situation in Russia. 





One of the U S consuls in Germany in a 
private letter transmits a translation of a 
letter from St Petersburg, which appeared 
im the Frankfurter Zeitung, taking a very 
dark view of the wheat situation in Russia 
this year. The letter is dated July 28, and 
is as follows: “Although the government 
does not openly admit it, there exists in 
Central and Eastern Russia a state of des- 
titution which has not been equalled since 
the famine year, 1891-'S2. In the province 
of Kasan, as the newspapers report, the 
summer crops have turned out so badly 
that the grain had to be mowed for fodder. 
In the northern province of Kaluga drouth 
destroyed the seed of spring sowings. From 
Tshistipol, it is reported that the agricul- 
tural bureau is preparing to make a loan 
of 500,000 pud (each pud equal to 40 lbs) of 
rye for seed, and 700,000 pud of rye for 
the support of the famishing population 
until a new crop can be grown. From the 
provinces of Woonesch, Rjasan, Tula, Kost- 
roma and Tver, come reports of serious 
damage caused by the Hessian fly, which 
in some districts has destroyed one-fourth, 
in others one-third of all the grain crops; 
in Tver, Moscow anl Smolensk the weevil 
has caused serious damage to wheat. In 
the kingdom of Poland the grain trade has 
been paralyzed by the torrential rains, that 
have destroyed not only hay but the entire 
grain harvest of the lowland districts.” 

In transmitting this article the consul 
says that some think Russia will prevent 
the exportation of grain before the crop 
year expires. He also says that Germany 
will be short about 60 million bushels, not 
having more than two-thirds of a crop. 





At Chicago, wheat has shown scant ten- 
dency to recover from the decidedly low 
level which the market has assumed within 
the past few weeks. Although the temper 
of the trading world is bearish, this is but 
natural considering the time of year, and 
the generally excellent home crop outlook, 
while conditions abroad are variable, but 
not indicative of any important shortage. 
The predominant features of the home mar- 
ket include the excellent crop and harvest 
conditions, the apparently increasing de- 
mand for cash wheat at existing low prices, 
the unwillingness of many farmers to sell, 
the phenomenally small public reserves and 
the restricted character of the receipts of 
new wheat at primary points. This last fea- 
ture, however, has shown some change 
within the tast few days, country deliveries 
being larger and the ,time at hand for an 
expected building up of the visible supply. 
Under the short selling of professional 
bears, the contract grade was forced down 
this week to a basis of 63c p bu for Sept and 
a fraction under 62 for Dec. The winter 
delivery has been accorded little support at 
any time. 

Foreign advices are somewhat colorless, 
with the uncertain condition of the Russian 
crop perhaps the most interesting feature. 
Reports from that big wheat producer are 
conflicting, and while harvest operations 
are being prosecuted vigorously, some sec- 
tions yielding liberally, other portions of 
the empire show unsatisfactory returns. 
It is too early to form a conservative esti- 
mate of the Russian crop, the chief compet- 
itor of American wheat. Exports of wheat 
and flour from the U S continue fairly lib- 
eral. It is hoped the low prices will stimu- 


late this movement, and that after the first 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


flush of offerings from the threshing ma- 
chines is out of the way, the market will 
do better. 

The corn market has held within a nar- 
row range, periods of strength being: fol- 
lowed by reactions and the undertone one 
of general weakness. While recent rain- 
fall in many parts of the corn belt has come 
too late to materially benefit the crop, this 
factor has had its influence sentimentally, 
and operators have shown a willingness to 
offer freely f.r Sept and Dec deliveries. 
Meanwhile, receipts of old corn from the 
country are liberal in the aggregate and the 
shipping demand only fair. Some of the 
European advices speak of liberal forage 
crops on the continent, and this possibly 
has at least temporary influence on values 
here. Sept sold down 1@2 to a figure under 
30c p bu, with December a small premium. 

Sympathizing with wheat and corn, the 
oats market has exhibited little independ- 
ent character, trade only moderate, price 
ness. Early this week the market worked 
down to a 19%c basis with May 22c p bu. 
down to a 20c basis with May 22%c p bu. 
Good to choice white oats in car lots, ship- 
ping order, usual premium over stored lots. 
The cash demand is fairly liberal at exist- 
ing low prices, with a good upward move- 
ment on both domestic and foreign account. 

The rye market continues quiet and easy 
much of the time, with a slack outside de- 
mand, buying orders on export account in- 
different. Receipts of new rye are increas- 
ing and make a respectable showing. The 
export inquiry is indifferent. No 2 rye in 
store 434%4@44c p bu, No 3 42% @43%ce. 

More life is manifested in the barley 
trade, there being increased offerings and 
demand. New grain is coming forward more 
freely, and a fair volume of business is 
noted, including sales of barley to arrive. 
The tone is one of fair strength for the bet- 
ter grades, while cheap barleys are only 
steady, probably in sympathy with oats. 
Good to choice malting barley 40@45c p bu, 
low and common 34@39c. At one time 45%c 
was bid for No 2 Sept delivery. 

In grass seeds interest centers in timothy. 
The undertone is one of more firmness, ow- 
ing to the fact that much of the seed com- 
ing in is rather poor in quality; relatively 
little good enough to pass on speculative 
contracts. This makes choice seed stronger 
than ordinary country lots, and sales cover 
a wide range of $2@2 25 p ctl for poor to 
common, up to 2 40@2 45 for extra; Sept 
2 30@2 35. Clover seed inactive on the basis 
of 5 25 p ctl for contract prime and 5 75 Oct 
delivery. Hungarian quoted at 50@60c p ctl; 
millets 50@65c. 

At New York, the sentiment in the 
wheat trade has continued generally bear- 
ish under the good crop outlook and the 
rapid progress of harvesting and thresh- 
ing. Cash wheat relatively stronger than 
futures with liberal offerings for later de- 
liveries, Sept selling around 68c p bu. Dec 
a shade discount, No 2 red in store 75@76c. 
Flour is dull and easy. Corn has ruled 
heavy under considerable pressure to sell 
with advices from the west of fairly good 
crop promise; No 2 mixed in store 364%@37c, 
Dec 35144@36c. Oats somewhat neglected 
but fairly steady around 25c for No 2 mixed 
to be delivered at any time next month; 
No 2 in store 27@28c, and white oats usual 
premium. Barley firm with malting grades 
50@55c p bu. Field seeds inactive, fair to 
choice clover being quoted at $5@6 p 100 
Ibs. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 

189s] 1897| 1898] 1897] 1898] 1897 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs - - | $5.79] $5.25 | $4.05] $3.95| $4.75| $4.00 
New York. oane 5.60] 5.15) 4.40} x 5.00} 4.50 
0 eee 5.60} 5.25) 4.25 4.90| 4.50 
Kansas City ......... 5.50) 4.70) 3.95) 3. a0 4.60; 4.00 
PISS OUFE 0... ccccscce | 5.40| 5.10! 4.30! 4.35) 4.70] 4.25 





At Chicago, gvod to extra beef cattle are 
selling at about the highest figures of the 
year, many droves going over the scales at 
$5@5 50, fancy lots 5 60@5 70. Receipts con- 
tinue moderate but not burdensome, and 
there is a good demand on both dressed 
beef and shipping account, particularly for 
the eastern fresh meat trade. Exporters 
claim they have paid too much recently to 
permit any satisfactery margin of profit, 
yet continue to buy freely for the English 
markets. The less desirable grades of beef 
cattle, including rough steers and lots 
which have evidently just been taken off 








grass, sell indifferently and at a consider- 
able discount under good hard-fed beeves. 

Increasing receipts cf range cattle from 
the northwestern territory, showing gener- 
ally excellent quality, affect the market for 
native mixed butchers’ stock, and prices are 
variable. Fat cows and good to choice 
heifers are in relatively small supply and 
sell well, while poor stuff suitable only for 
canning purposes is wanted but moves at 
a low level of prices. Ordinary to fair stock 
cattle are somewhat lower, yet command 
good prices comparec to medium butchers’ 
steers. The usual demand is noted for milch 
cows and springers. 


| export steers, $5 50@5 70 Poor to fcy bulls, 4 75@4 (0 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, , 3 00 
475@5 40 Feeder 5 50g 73 


rs, 
Stockers. 400 to 850 lbs, 3 sep i 
42@475 Calves, 300 lbs up. 2 es 


Calves, veal, 4g 00 
heifers, 425@5 00 Milch cows, eaeh, 
Fair to good cows, 3 25@4 00 

Considerable weakness has been mani- 
fested in the hog market with sales largely 
under 4c, although fancy selections of 
heavy packing and shipping would ccm- 
mand a slight premium over that point. 
Buyers discriminate sharply against com- 
mon and grassy lots, which are quotable at 
$3 60@3 85. 

In the sheep pens, offerings consist large- 
ly of yearlings and lambs, choice to fancy 
springs selling at $6 40@6 85, common to 
good yearlings 4 25@5 50. There is a ready 
outlet for desirable wethers and mixed 
sheep at 3 75@4 75, rough lots 2 75@3 50. 

At Pittsburg, the present week opens 
auspiciously with prices firm and mar- 
ket active. Monday’s receipts 70 cars. Quo- 


tations: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 00@5 50 Poor to good fat bulls,$ 2 50@4 00 


1450 Ibs, 
as fair, 1150 to 1400 
Ch to fey cows and 


Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs,” 500@5 1” Poor to good fat cows, 2 45@4 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, HE + 80 Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 7a@4 65 
Commor, 700 to 900 lbs, 375@410 Bologna cows, phd, 800@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, at 50 F’sh cows & springers, 18 Py 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 ses 15 Veal calves, 6 00@7 50 

Hog market active and steady to firm, 
with Monday’s supply 20 doubledecks. Me- 
dium weights $4 25@4 30, heavy 4 10@4 15, 


yorkers 4 10@4 25. Sheep receipts Monday 
20 double decks; market rather slow with 
lambs lower. Prime wethers 4 60@4 65, 
good 4 40@4 50; lambs 4@6 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle 19@25¢c lower Monday 
of this week, when 225 cars came forward, 
against only 165 cars > week ago. Butch- 
ers’ steers $4 40@4 75, shipping and export 
4 65@5 50, cows and heifers 3 50@4 15, stock 
cattle 3 70@4 50. Hogs in good demand but 
lower Monday of this week, when 115 
double decks were received. Common pigs 
3 70@3 80, yorkers 4 10@4 15, medium 4 12% 
@417%, heavy droves 4 15@4 20. Sheep 
dull and lower. Monday’s receipts 75 cars. 
Choice spring lambs 5 65@5 90, fair to good 
5 25@5 50, culls 4@4 25. Good mixed sheep 
sell fairly well at 4 50@4 75, with culls 2 25 
@2 75. 


At New York, cattle in moderate demand 
with only fair numbers of choice beeves on 
sale. All such command full prices on the 
basis of $5 25@5 50 for prime native steers. 
Good fat oxen and stags sold at 4 60@5, 
common to good dry cows and bulls 2 50@ 
3 75. Veal calves sell at wide range, ow- 
ing to variable quality; poor to prime 5@ 
7 75, with grassers and buttermilks 4@ 
475. Hogs nearly steady at 4 20@4 55. 
Sheep in the recent good demand. Offers of 
lambs more than plentiful. Common _ to 
prime sheep 3 50@4 80, common to choice 
lambs 5@7 25. 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves 
$20@40 each for poor to fair and 45@60 for 
extra to fancy. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

Arrivals at the leading markets are some- 
what larger than a week ago but the de- 
mand has been good and little or no change 
in values is noted. On the whole steadiness 
prevails but buyers are critical and want 
a first-class article. The weather is cooler 
and rains which benefited pastures caused 
dealers to talk of increased _ receipts. 
Creameries are beginning to show an accu- 
mulation. Trade is moderate. 

New York State—At Albany, active mar- 
ket. Good to ch cmy 19@20c p Ib, prints 
20@21c, dairy 171%4.@18%4c. 

At New York, no change is noted 
in the market. Demand irregular and 
arrivals adequate. Creamery, western 
extras 19c p Ib, firsts 17%@18i%c, N 
Y cmy extras 1814c, firsts 17%@18c, 
western cmy June extras 19c, firsts 18@ 
18%4c, N Y dairy fcy 17c, firsts 15144@1é6c, 
western imit cmy extras 15%@lé6c, firsts 
14@14%c, western dairy finest 15c, 

















firsts 12@14c, western factory June extras 
14e, firsts 13%c. 

At Syracuse, good to choice creamery 19 
@20c p lb, dairy 15@18%c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, moder- 
ate receipts and fair demand. Good to ch 
cmy 19c p Ib, firsts 18%4c, imit cmy 16c, fcy 


prints 20c, ch 19c. 

Ohio—At Coiumbus, market active, prices 
steady. Good to ch cmy 19c p Ib, prints 20c, 
dairy 12@13c. 

At Cincinnati, fair demand and moder- 
ate receipts. Fey Elgin cmy 20%c p Ib, 
Ohio cmy 16@l17c, ch dairy 11%4c. 

At Boston, receipts are moderate with de- 
mand still light and prices unchanged. Vt 
and N H creamery extras 19\%c p lb, north- 
ern N Y 19%c, western 19@19%4c, northern 
cmy firsts 17@18c, eastern 17@18c, western 
firsts 17@18c, Vt dairy extra 1l7c, N Y extras 
l6c, N Y¥ and Vt firsts 14@15c, western dairy 
13@14c, western imit cmy ex.ra 1l5c, firsts 
14@15c, western ladle extras 134%2@14c, firsts 
13c, extra northern cmy in boxes 1914@20c, 
in trunks 20@2I1c. 


The Cheese Market. 


The demand for cheese at New York, Chi- 
cago and Boston remains unimportant and 
the market rules easy. The quality of the 
offerings is uneven, the very hot weather 
beginning to have a bad effect. The de- 
mand from the south is better, but the inter- 
est from that quarter is not great. Fancy 
lots sell well but common to good are not 
so quickly disposed of. 

New York State—At Albany, good de- 
mand and moderate supply. Full cream 
cheddars 7@7%c p lb, flats 7@7\%c, skims 
3@5c, Swiss 12@13c. 

At New York, the market slow with fair 
interest shown by exporters. N Y large 
colored fey 7%4%@7%c p lb, large white fcy 
7%%c, choice 74c, good to prime 7@7%c, com- 
mon to fair 64@6%c, small colored fcy 8c, 
good to ch 74@7'%ec, common to fair 6@7c, 
skims 444@6%c. 

At Syracuse, no particular change to 
note. Full cream cheddars 9@10c p Ib. 

At Ogdensburg, the offerings were 22 
lots of 1392 boxes, 74%c bid. No sales. Later 
some sold at 75c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fairly 
firm. N Y full cream cheddars 7%@8c p Ib, 
firsts 7@7%c, skims 5@6%4c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady. N Y full 
cream cheddars 9@914c p lb, flats 9c, lim- 
burger 10c, Swiss 14@16c. 

At Cincinnati, steady market with fair 
demand. Good to prime Ohio flat 8@Slec p 
lb, ch family favorite 8%@9c, twins &@9c, 
full cream Y A 9@9%4c, N Y cheddar 8142@9c. 

At Boston, no changes of consequence 
since our last report. Arrivals moderate 
and demand light. N Y small extra 74@ 
8c p lb, large extra 7c, firsts 6%4.@7c, Vt 
small extra 7%c, large extra 7%c, firsts’ 
6@7c, western twins extra 7%@8c, fair to 
good 6@7c, Ohio flat extra 64@7c, fair 5@6c, 
sage cheese 7@8c, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARK ETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 38@40c p 
btu, oats 30@32c, rye 48@50c, bran $12 50@ 
13 50 p ton, cottonseed meal 20@21, mid- 
dlings 14@16 50, loose hay 6@8, timothy 6@ 
8, clover 4 50@6, oat straw 4@5, rye 5 50@ 
7 50. Strictly fresh eggs 18@19c p dz, sec- 
onds 13@14c, live chickens 11@12c p ib, fowls 
9@94c, turkeys 11@11%4c, ducks 9@10c, 
geese 8@9c, dressed chickens 12%@13c, 
fowls 10@1lic, turkeys 12@13c, ducks 10@1l1c, 
geese 9@10c. Potatoes 2 p bbl, onions 65@ 
70c p bu, cabbages 3@4 p 100, beans 1 25@ 
135 p bu, apples 1 50@2 50 p bbl, peaches 
125@1 75 p % bu, sweet corn 50@60c p 
100 ears, beets 1 25@1 60 p 100 bchs, onions 
6C@70c, celery 75@85c p dz bchs, tomatoes 
60@75c p bu. 

At Syracuse, rye straw $6@10 p ton, oat 
4@6, timothy hay 9@10, loose hay 6@10, 
middlings 16, cottonseed meal 23, bran 15, 
rye 40c p bu, oats 35c, corn 438c, potatoes 
70c, beans 1 25@1 35, apples 50c@1. Strictly 
fresh eggs 16@20c p dz, live chickens 19@1lic 
p Ib, ducks 10c, dressed chickens 14@15c, 
ducks 15c. Medium washed wool 23c p Ib, 
green salted hides 6%@7%c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
winter bran $13 50@14 p ton, spring 13@ 
13 50, ch timothy hay 11 50, straight rye 
straw 7 50, tangled 6, wheat 5@6, oat 5@6, 
wheat 74@75c p bu, corn 35@36c, oats 26@ 
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27c. Apples 25@50c p bskt, peaches 1@1 25, 
plums 25@30c p 10-lb bskt, potatoes 35@ 
40c p bskt, onions 2@2 25 p bbl, hides 9@ 
10c p lb. Nearby strictly fresh eggs 1l5c 
rp dz, western 14%@l5ic, fair 13@l4c. live 
fowls 9144@10c p lb, roosters 7c, spring 
chickens 11@13c, dressed fowls 94%@10c, 


roosters 6c, spring chickens 13@l1ic. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
Stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignecse 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in asmall way Ww retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 
Beans and Peas. 

At New York, the market is quiet but 
generally steady. Choice marrow beans 
$1 75 p bu, medium ch 1 35, pea ch 1 30, red 
kidney ch 2, white kidney ch 1 45, yellow 
eye ch 1 40@1 45, Cal limas 2 30@2 32, green 
peas in bbls 80c p bu. 

Eggs. 

At New York, substantially steady at the 
range of prices quoted. Prices 
slightly stronger than last week. N Y and 
Pa prime 144%@15%c p dz, western fresh 
gathered 14%c, southwestern poor to fair 
$2 40@2 85 p case. 

At Boston, a fairly steady tone is noted 
for fancy grades. Nearby and Cape fcy 
20@22c p dz, eastern ch fresh 16@18c, fair 
to good 13@14c, Vt and N H ch fresh 16@18c, 
Mich selected fresh 144%4c, No Ohio and Ind 
fresh 14c, western fair to good 12@13c, sec- 
onds $2 50 p case. 

Hay and Straw. 








At New York, market ruling quiet 
and firm. No particular change. 
Prime hay 77@78c p 100 Ibs, No 1 


70@75e, No 2 50@65c, No 3 30@40c, mixed 
clover 40c, clover 30@35c, gradeless 20@30c, 
long rye straw 30@45c, oat 25@30c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, there is no particular 
change to note in the market. Ap- 
ples $2@2 75 p bbl, pears 2@3, peaches 1 50@ 
275 p carrier, plums 30@40c p 8-lb bskt, 
grapes 50c@1 25 p 24-lb case, huckleberries 


6@7c p qt. 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, moderate activity with 
prices fairly well sustained at quotations. 
Coarse corn meal 72@78c p 100 lbs, brewers’ 
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meal and grits 95c@1 05, chops 65c, winter 
bran $13@16 p ton, spring 12 50@14, mid- 
dlings 15@18, sharps 18, linseed oilmeal 25 
@26, rye feed 15@16, screenings 40@7ic p 100 
lbs, cottonseed meal 20@21 p ton. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, substantially steady at 
quotations. Native steer hides 60 lbs 
up 114%@12c p lb, butt branded steers 10@ 
10%c, side branded 9%@10c, native bull 
hides 914c, horse hides $2@3 25 each. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, a moderate trade at fair 

prices. Long Island ch $1 87@2 p bbl, 
Jersey ch 1 62@1 87, L I and Jersey poor 
to good 1 25@1 62, yellow sweets prime 3@ 
3 50. 

At Boston, the demand is not particularly 
strong, but there is a fairly firm tone. Ar- 
oostook Rose and Hebrons 40@438c p bu 
Rhode Island Rose and Hebron 1 35@1 50 p 
bbl, native 1 25@1 35, Maine 1 50@2, 

Poultry. 


At New York, about steady under fair de- 
mand and moderate receipts. Dressed 
turkeys 8@10c p 1b, Phila chickens 
10@l4c, western 11@13c, N Y and 
Pa fowls 9%4c, western 94%@10c, 
roosters 6c, ducks 9@10c, squabs ch 
large white $1 75@2 p dz, mixed 1 37@1 50, 
small 1@1 25, live chickens 10144@llc, fowls 
10%c, roosters 6%4c, turkeys 8c. 

At Boston, receipts of dressed moderate 
and live in moderate demand. Northern 
and eastern chickens choice large 16@18c 
p lb, common to good 10@15c, fowls extra 
ch 12@13c, common to good 8@10c, western 
iced turkeys 9@10c, chickens 10@12c, fowls 
10@10%c, roosters 6c, ducks 5bc, live fowls 
9@9%c, common 8c, roosters Se, spring 
chickens 9@l1lc. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, arrivals sufficient to meet 
all requirements. Beets $1 p 100 bchs, 
cabbages 2@3 p 100, cucumbers 30@50c p 
bbl, cauliflowers 1@3, celery 5@25c p dz 
bchs, carrots 50@75c p 100 bchs, green corn 
50c@1 25 p 100 ears, lettuce 25@35c p dz 
bchs, onions 2@3 p bbl, peas 50c@1 p bag, 
radishes 50c@1 p 100 bchs, string beans 
50c@1, squash 50@75c p bbl, tomatoes 75c@ 
1 25 p box, turnips 65@75c p bbl. 





A good trotting or pacing race is a valu- 
able educational feature in the develop- 
ment of the horse. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 





E believe that Pure White Lead, 
made by the ‘old Dutch pro- 


and Pure Linseed Oil, 


make the best paint; and all we ask is 
that makers and sellers shall brand and sell 


their mixtures for what they are, rather than 
as ‘White Lead,” “Pure White Lead,” 


Buyers and consumers are certainly en- 
titled to know what they are getting. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pam 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


phlet giving valu- 


FARNESTOOR, i 
ANCHOR ee cess, 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
a } chiege. | “ Tinted Lead,” etc. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN ; : . 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO See list of genuine brands. 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


combinations of shades forwarde 


ictures of house : pee in different designs or various styles or 
u 


pon application to those to paint. 


National.Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 











The Gale-Baldwin and 
Baldwin Ensilage Cutters. 


The best machine on the market for cutting Ensilage or dry 
Fodder in large or small quantities. Our late improvements 
give us the easiest running cutters made. 
a Send for catalogue and prices of Cutters and 

arriers. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., 


All sizes from 6 to 22- 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Bor 120. 
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A Pedagogical Principle. 


By Will Templer. 





AM GLAD you have 
come;”’ the little 
woman said as_ she 
toyed with the leaves 
of an educational 
magazine, “every 
teacher I know has gone 
away on a vacation, 
and I was longing for 
somebody to talk shop 
to. All teachers like 
to talk shop, I believe.’’ Her visitor laugh- 
ed; he too was a teacher, out on a vacation 
business trip for a school book publishing 
house, and now the business part of the call 
being over, the two were sitting in the par- 
lor, talking of matters pedagogical and psy- 
chological, intermingling with bits of per- 
sonal experience in the schoolroo=m. 

“Most teachers interested in their work 
like to talk about it,’’ the agent returned. 

The little teacher struck her hands softly 
together. “I am pleased to hear you say 
that,”’ she exclaimed, “I have learned so 
much by talking with other teachers— 
haven't you?” 

“Yes, it takes everybody to know every- 
thing,” he replied, ‘‘and one can always ap- 
ply a part at least of what he learns from 
others to his own needs. There are, how- 
ever, some pedagogical principles to which 
we must all strictly adhere if we would be 
successful.” 

The little .teacher laughed gleefully. “I 
once came very near getting into a serious 
scrape through trying to adhere to one of 
those principles,”’ she said. “Shall I tell you 
about it?’ 

Her visitor assented eagerly, “I am sure 
it will be a good story,” he said. 

“I don’t know that it’s a particularly 
good story,’ the teacher replied, as she seat- 
ed herself near the window and allowed the 
summer breeze to toy with the short curls 
on her fine forehead; “‘it is only a little leaf 
from the life of a teacher which you may 
enjoy from your standpoint of a teacher. 

“Four years ago when I first came here 
the school was much larger than it is now. 
It was winter and all the farmer lads came 
—big boys, I mean. I had 60 pupils and it 
was my first term.” 

“You don’t look as if you were able to 
control a lot of big boys—physically able, I 
mean,” the agent remarked. : 

“O, as to that I got along very well, but 
it was on their account that I committed 
myself and came near getting into the 
scrape—but there, I’m not going to forestall 
my story. You see, we were not living here 
at that time, but in a little village about 
four miles away over the hills. I had grad- 
uated from the normal school that spring, 
and when the schools opened in the fall 
I was very anxious to put my theoretical 
knowledge into practice, but mother was 
not well and I was obliged to give it up. 
She was better by the time winter set fn 
and when the news came that the school 
here was vacant through illness of the 
teacher, I came and applied for it at once. 

“Mr Foster was sole trustee, and Zi must 
confess that I quaked a little when I walk- 
ed up to the front door of his great white 
farmhouse and ask if the trustee was at 
home. Yes, Mr Foster was at home; he 
was somewhere about the buildings; if I 
would walk in, the ladies of ..e household 
would send for him; and,I walked in. 

“He came in presently, a big bluff, good- 
natured looking man, and I made my ap- 
plication without delay. To my sur- 
prise and indignation he seemed to regard 
my application as a huge joke. 

“‘T’m afraid you won't suit us, Miss Dan- 
forth,’ he said, ‘You don’t look to be more 
than a schoolgirl, yourself.’ 

* ‘I’m eighteen,’ I replied with all the dig- 
nity I could muster. 

“*That’s quite an age,’ he chuckled, ‘but 
there’s nigh onto a dozen Ll ys in school, 
all of ’em as old as that, or older; then you 
ain’t bigger’n a pint o’ cider—why, any one 
of them boys could pitch you out of the 
winder and not hal? try.’ 

“*Are the young men of your district, 
then, in the habit of pitching lady teachers 
out of the windows?’ I inquired with some 
scorn; ‘if they are, I must say that the ex- 
ercise speaks as well for their home train- 
ing as it does for their muscle.’ 

“The trustee seemed to grow more and 
more amused. 

“‘T didn’t 





they would do _ so, 


say 
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[I only said they could do it if 
they had aé-— mind to,’ he said. ‘Now 
what would you do s’pos’n you 


started in to lick one of them fellers and 
he wasn’t a mind to let you?’ 

“By that time I was just as angry as 
[ could be. I got up and began to button 
my jacket. ‘Mr Foster,’ I said, ‘I want to 
teach, not to fight; if it’s a fighter you want, 
I would advise you to employ a professional 
pugilist.’ 

“IT don't know what came over the trus- 
tee, but he dropped his bantering and bade 
me sit down again, our ten minutes’ conver- 
sation resulting in my being employed to 
teach the school for the winter term. I 
opened school on the next Monday morning 
armed with my normal school training and 
a great stock of determination. It did seem 
like a big undertaking, that I must confess, 
for the boys and girls of the district turned 
out to the number of three score, big and 
little, among whom were ten boys, or rather 
young men, all older and a good deal 
larger than myself. 

“Perhaps you noticed that high hill a few 
hundred yards back of the schoolhouse. 
Welleverything went along smoothly until 
there came a deep snow, and the whole 
school took to coasting on that hill. I used 
to go out myself some noontimes. I think 
it is great fun to glide so swiftly down 
a long, steep hill on a big hand sled, even 
if one does have to walk wp again, and I 
seldom had to walk, for the big boys would 
insist on drawing me up, out of compliment 
for the teacher, I suspect. 

“IT would not have interfered with their 
pleasure, if they had not carried the mat- 
ter so far as to interfere with their school 
duties. They would go up to the hill at 
recess which would bring them in several 
minutes after the bell rang. One day when 
they were unusually late I lost my pa- 
tience and promised to whip—I said whip, 
you understand,—every boy who went 
coasting at recess. There is where I made 
my mistake. I should have said punish, 
not whip, and there I violated the great 
pedagogic principle: ‘Never make a pupil 
a promise that you are not able to fulfill.’ 

“The very next day when I rang the bell 
for afternoon recess, all the little boys came 
trooping in, but not one of the ten young 
men entered the door for fully ten minutes; 
then they all came in together. 

“T called up my sternest manner and re- 
manded, ‘‘Where have you been, boys?” 

“*O, riding down hill,’ replied one, who 
appeared to be spokesman. 

***Didn’t you hear what I said yesterday 
about going to the hill at recess time?’ 

“*Yes, ma’am, only we didn’t think you 
meant us, we thought you meant just the 
little boys.’ 

“‘Tf I had meant only the little boys, I 
would have said so,’ I said curtly. ‘You 
ten will all remain to-night after 
school.’ But it took every bit of courage I 
possessed to say it, and those boys only 
looked at each other and smiled. 

“O, that long afternoon. Sometimes I 
thought it would never end. Still I dreaded 
the end when it should come, for at it lay 
the test that would preserve or mar my 
reputation as a teacher... I had promised to 
whip those boys and I had to do it or vio- 
late that precious principle. To my own 
credit, let me say that never for one 
moment did I waver in my determination 
to administer the punishment, but I could 
not bear to think of how it might end. 

“The boys, themselves, were quiet 
enough and never did they give better reci- 
tations than on that afternoon, but I fan- 
cied I could detect sullen, bulldog determin- 
ation in every glance or gesture, more than 
once catching myself wondering, when I 
thought of Mr Foster’s warning, just how 
much muscle any one of those young giants 
would need to exercise in pitching 105 lbs 
of teacher out of the window. 

“At last the clock behind my desk pointed 
to the hour of 4. I dismissed the girls and 
the smaller boys, standing in the door and 
watching them out of sight up the road 
and down the road with a feel- 
ing of dull misery about my 
heart, then turned and went into the school 
room, resolved to do or die. Even then I 
fidgeted about a good deal. I opened the 
stove door and looked in, picked up a pin 
and two or three scraps of paper from the 
floor and carefully tidied up my desk, all 
the time aware of the close scrutiny of 
10 pairs of bright eyes watching my every 
movement from the back seats, whence 
came not a sound. 

“It took several minutes to screw up my 
courage to the sticking point, but I finally 











did, and taking my new cherry ruler from 
my desk, balanced it carefully on my finger 
while I spoke. 

** ‘Boys,’ I said, ‘much as I regret the ne- 
cessity, I have a most painful duty to per- 
form. You have broken a rule which you all 
distinctly understood, and the punishment 
I must inflict has been brought about by 
your own disobedience.’ I had been study- 
ing the cracks in the floor during this 
speech, but a very audible snicker from my 
audience caused me to look that way. 
Every one of those horrid boys was actual- 
ly laughing at me. I turned hot and cold 
by flashes, but proceeded bravely: ‘You are 
all old enough to know that discipline must 
be maintained. In order to do so, and not 
break my word, I must—must—whip you 
all. If I should overlook your fault, it would 
set a bad example before the little ones, so 
I can’t see any other way out of it, and O, 
I am so sorry—what shall I do?’ 

“I broke down entirely then without an- 
other word at my command, and for the 
next half minute the only sounds I heard 
were the ticking of the clock and the beat- 
ing of my heart. I don’t know how it would 
all have ended if Dean Moore—you don’t 
know Dean, of course not; well he was the 
largest boy and the best scholar in school, 
besides being more than a year older than 
myself, and as I was going to say, I don’t 
know how it would all have ended if Dean 
had not come to my rescue. 

‘‘While my mind was toppling onthe verge 
of insanity, Dean got up and said: ‘Miss 
Danforth, I think I can show you the way 
out of this. You said you would whip us 
if we went to the hill at recess. We went 
there and it is now your plain duty to keep 
your word. Why don’t you whip us. You 
may begin on me.’ 

“I looked at the speaker and saw that he 
was perfectly sincere. ‘As you please,’ I 
said haughtily, and the big fellow walked 
down the aisle to the desk, where he held 
out his open hand, and I slapped it two or 


three times pretty sharply with 
my ruler; then another volunteer 
came forward, and another, and 


another, until all had passed under the rod, 
and the pedagogical principle had been vin- 
dicated. Don’t you think they were awfully 
good to let me whip them?” 

The agent smote his knee by way of em- 
phasizing his words. “I think,” he said, 
“that those were the most gallant and gen- 
tlemanly lot of boys I ever “eard of. Are 
any of them about here still?” 

The little teacher gave a quick glance out 
of the window and rose with hightened 
color. “Yes, some of them,” she said de- 
murely. And her visitor took his leave. 

At the front gate a splendid specimen of 
young manhood was hitching a_ speedy 








CURES 


ASTHMA 
And Hay-Fever. 


REE. The African Kola 
Plant is Nature’s Posi- 
tive Cure for Asthma and 
Hay-fever. In the short time 
Since its discovery this re- The Kola Plant. 
markable botanical product has come into universal use 
in the Hospitals of Europe and America as an unfailing 
specific cure for every form of Asthma. Its cures are 
really marvelous. Rev. J..L. Combs, of Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, writes to the New York World, February 
9th, that it cured him of Asthma of thirty years’ stand 
ing, and Mrs. E. Johnson of No. 417 Second St., Washing- 
ton, D. C., testifies that for years she had to sleep propped 
up in a chair in Hay-fever season, unable to lie down night 
or day. The Kola Plant cured her at once. Mr. Alfred 
C. Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, of Washington, 
D. C., was also cured when he could not lie down for fear 
of choking, being always worst in Hay-fever season. 
Many other sufferers give similar testimony, proving it 
truly a wonderful remedy. As the Kola Plant is a specific 
constitutional cure for the disease, Hay-fever sufferers 
should use it before the season of the attacks when 
practical, so as to give it time to act on the system. If 
you suffer from Asthma or Hay-fever, in order to prove 
the power of this new botanical discovery, we will send 
you one large case by mail entirely free. All we request 
in return is that when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. It costs you absolutely nothing. Send 
address to The Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broad- 
way, New York. 








OURED 
TO STAY HA 





black horse, and by a swift glance over his 
shoulder the agent saw the young man 
receive a shy, sweet welcome where with 
blushing c eks and shining < yes the pretty 
little teacher stood in the door. 

Later on in conversation with the school 
trustee the latter said: “‘We are going to 
lose our teacher. She’s been here four 
years and is the best we’ve ever had. How 
are we going to lose her? Perhaps you met 
a young man driving a fine black horse— 
you did? Well, that was Dean Moore; he’s 
building that fine new house on the hill 
there, and our teacher is going to be its 
mistress this fall. By the way, when he 
went to school to her, she licked him once.” 


ee 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR AUGUST. 
7 AN Easy ONE— 


fk et et et 
OnAIClweH OAC CH 
HHH KKK KKK 
HHH KRM K Kw 
MARR MH 
HH KKK KWAK 

— 
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KARR HK RR MWK 


From 1 to 19 and from 2 to 20 is what we 
are all thinking of just now. 

From 1 to 2, one who comes or goes to See 
another. 


From 3 to 4, a medicinal herb. 

From 5 to 6, a medicine which excites ac- 
tion in the stomach. 

From 7 to 8, a royal palace. 

From 9 to 10, like a tiger. 

From 11 to 12, a South African deer. 

From 13 to 14, fragrant. 

From 15 to 16, a Florentine restorer of 
learning. 


From 17 to 18, an exemption. 
From 19 to 20, location. 
CHAT. 

Will Allen R. Thorne, who won the first 
prize in the April contest, as announced in 
the July 2 issue, send his correct postoffice 
address to the Puzzle Editor, so his prize 
can be sent? 





Great Cities and Taxes—While it is im- 
possible for a rich and prosperous farming 
country to surround a city without contrib- 
uting to the prosperity of said city, yet it 
is possible for a city to be located within 
the borders of a state and grow to be rich, 
prosperous and large, and to add great 
value to the lands around and to the state, 
without receiving a corresponding value 
from the country of said state. In fact, 
such is always the case where the city is 
large. For instance, the great city of New 
York is not indebted to the country or 
farm lands of New York for one-hundredth 
part of her prosperity and wealth. She 
reaps her wealth not only from all the 
states of the union, but from all the civiliz- 
ed parts of the world; yet she doesn’t con- 
tribute a-dollar to the payment of current 
expenses, and the state_debt of any state 
fin the union, or any part of the world, ex- 
cept the state of New York. She gives in 
her immens? wealth to be taxed solely for 
the state of New York, thereby relieving 
each and every farmer in the state. St 
Louis reaps a majority of her prosperity 
from other states than Missouri. New Or- 
leans reaps four-fifths of her prosperity 
from other states than Louisiana, and of 
Memphis it can be said, she has reaped 
of whatever wealth and prosperity she has, 
from a half to two-thirds of it from Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, southern Missouri, and 
southern Kentucky; yet she does not con- 
tribute a dollar directly to the payment of 
current expenses or state debt of any of 
these states.—[David A. Wells, in Apple- 
ton’s Popular Science Monthly. 





The Law—Let reverence of law be 
breathed .by every mother to the lisping 
babe that prattles in her lap; let it be 
taught in the schools, seminaries and col- 
leges; Jet it be written in primers, spelling 
books and almanacs; let it be preached 
from the pulpits and proclaimed in legis- 
lative halls, and enforced in courts of jus- 
tice; in short, let it become the political 
religion of the nation.—f{Abraham Lincoln. 





Tobacco dealers say that. the chewing 
business received a great boom during and 
after the civil war, and that the bad water 
of the south was responsible for a gener- 
ation of tobacto chewers in the north... 
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Tired and Despondent. 





Mrs Bolser Speaks 


for Many Gareworn, 


Complaining Women, =~ 


Women in charge of homes and careworn, 
complaining people find their strength per- 
manently established by the use of Paine’s 
celery compound, the greatest nerve restor- 
er and blood purifier the world has ever 
been blessed with. Try it, and when you 
go to the drug store for Paine’s celery com- 
pound see that you get it. 

Mrs. Bolser speaks for countless women 
who have suffered from aching backs, worn 
and tired feelings, and have been freed 
from pain and weakness by Paine’s celery 
compound. Mrs Bolser tells the story of 
her deliverance from invalidism in the two 
following letters: 

MOUNTAIN JUNCTION, TENN, Nov 5, 94. 


WeELts, RicHarpson & Co, 


Dear Sirs—Two years ago I came from 
Nova Scotia, and I suppose my debilitated 
condition was partially owing to climatic 
influences. I used various kinds of medi- 
cines, but continually grew weaker, until 
it was with difficulty that I could go up and 
down stairs, and in trying to walk out of 
doors, could go only a few steps when I 
would be obliged to-lean against a tree or 
sit down. I had read frequently of Paine’s 
celery compound and resolved to use it. 

It put me on my feet again, so that I be- 
gan to take courage. - I used several bot- 











tles and I feel that I owe you a debt of 
gratitude for the same. I recommend the 
compound to my friends far and near. 
Yours gratefully, 
Mrs C. B. Bouser. 
After two years Mrs Bolser still praises 
Paine’s celery compound. 
St Eimo, Tenn, June 23, 1896. 
Dear Sirs—I still continue a friend and 
well wisher of Paine’s celery compound, 
and have received replies from my friends 
of its good results on my recommendation. 
I wish you continued success. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs C. B. Bowser. 
One of the largest retail druggists in the 
city, whose business enables him to feel the 
public pulse in the matter of sickness and 
its cure, says, ‘‘Women are peculiarly in 
need of a pleasant tonic. They suffer from 
exhaustion, and in Paine’s celery compourd 
they find instant relief. Many families 
now use it,: d many wives give it to their 
husbands when they return home at night 
worn out from business cares. It never 
fails to invigorate both the mind and the 
body, and is a preparation that meets a 
common want for a safe and beneficial 
tonic.”’ 
Paine’s celery compound is just the rem- 
edy that suits the condition of women run 
down .in health, with unstrung nerves, 


wasted bodies, and thin, vitiated blood. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





Among the Tablers. 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





Questions concerning the letter circles 
continue to pour in. Gilbert Humphrey for 
example writes as follows: “Is there a 
letter circle aaah of the 
girls and boys from 18 to 21? If 
so I would like to join them if 
they are willing.” In reply to 
Master Humphreys, there are 
circles composed of young peo- 
ple within the age limits he 
mentions, but it is not our prac- 
tice to admit persons to circles 
already formed; instead, we put 





them ina new circle of the 
same age limits. Membership 
in a letter circle costs 10c. The 


applicant must state his or her age, and 
when 12 applicants of approximate ages 
are on file a circle is formed. It takes sev- 
eral weeks, and sometimes several months, 
tc accumulate a dozen names of the re- 
cuisite age. The member, in return for 
bis dime, .receives a certificate of member- 
ship and a list of the members of his cir- 
cle. The names on the list are arranged 
geographically, so far as possible, that a 
circle may be spread over a large area and 
the correspondence thus prove more inter- 
esting and instructive. Some circles have 
members ranging from Maine to California. 
The correspondence is carried on usually 
in round robin fashion, the first member 
writing to the second, who incloses one of 
his own and forwards to the third, and so 
on until each has heard from all. 

Will you please tell me why my letter was 
not printed? Four papers have come now, 
and I have not seen it. I sent 10c and letter 
about a month ago. If you do not want to 
print that please write and tell me and I 
will. write another letter. I would like to 
join the Table.—[Arthur Crane. 

G3 iIf Master Crane can persuade the 
“mothers and daughters” who read our 
paper to surrender a page or two to the 
Young Folks’ Table, his letter and a good 
many others which. are on the waiting list 
could be published soon. The fact is, our 
girls and boys supply their Table so splen- 
didly now that there-isn’t room for all their 
contributions. The Y F E wishes the Edi- 
tor could give him a few pages more for 
the young folks, but there are the “grown- 
ups” to be catered to, with their Table and 
their fancy work, their cooking recipes and 
so on. With regard to Master Crane’s 10c, 
he will get his letter certificate by and by, 
if he will try to have patience. 

Says Farmer’s Daughter: “No one will 
rest easy until the question is settled, and 
at last curiosity is aroused in one hitherto 
uninterested. I would like to know if Made- 
line is not the Y F E’s daughter? Perhaps 
he will get tired of the siege after awhile 
and tell us all about it.” Yes, he will con- 
fess. Madeline is the niece of Mrs Y F 
E. This is “the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth.” 

Many of the letters already printed in the 
Table, and some of those as yet unpublish- 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


ed, contain cordial invitations to the Y F 
E to pay the writers a visit. He wishes he 
might accept every one, if it were only to 
shake hands with each girl and stand each 
bey on his head. The good will and hospi- 
tality of our young folks seem unbounded, 
and they are keenly appreciated. Please ac- 
cept the Y F E’s thanks, in each instance. 
Some day when he takes a leisurely trip, 
if ever he does, he will print his itinerary 
in these columns beforehand, and if any of 
the Tablers want to have a chat they can 
send their addresses. He will not presume 
upon their hospitality. 
——EEESE 


A Wild Flower Festival. 


MARY E, DOYLE, 





A pretty entertainment given recently by 
a young hostess, which proved a decided 
success, was called a wild flower festival, 
for as the name suggests, only wild flowers 
were used. These in all their beauty blos- 
somed in every nook and corner of the 
rcoms and on the broad piazza, where, ar- 
ranged with ferns and boughs of pine, syl- 
van bowers were erected as retreats for 
the young folks. Beautiful specimens of 
our common wild flowers, and some not so 
common, were seen. As the golden rod 
was at its hight, it of course predominated. 
Black-eyed Susans were used effectively to 
trim staircase and piazza _ railing. Re- 
freshments were served by maidens dressed 
to represent wild flowers. Miss Golden-rod 
was charming in green and yellow with a 
great bunch of her namesake at her belt. 
The costume of Miss Parsnip, or as some 
call it, Queen Anne’s lace, was beautiful, 
and these despised flowers make wonderful 
decorations when combined with laughing 
eyes and bright smiles. Brown-eyed Susan 
was the center of attraction, and one could 
not fail to guess the flower she represented. 
Dandelion; aster, clover and~- buttercup 
vied with each other in their attention to 
the guests. 

An amusing @s well as instructive part of 
the entertainment was the guessing con- 
test. On a table in the front hall were 20 
bouquets of as many different wild flowers. 
HKiach bouquet was numbered, and the guests 
were asked to write the names of the flow- 
ers on cards arranged for that purpose. 
Such perplexing looks and impatient sighs, 
as blossoms known from childhood were 
inspected, but could not be named! The 
yarrow proved to be the most difficuit of 
the very common ones. As some flowers 
are known by more than one name, two 
names were selected and either of these 
accepted as correct. To the person guess- 
ing the largest number correctly was given 
a pretty book, With the Wild Flowers, and 
to him who failed dismally was given a 
bouquet containing one flower of each va- 
riety. One of the guests declared a certain 
variety exhibited was not a wild flower, as 
in all his experience he had never seen it 
growing wild. He succumbed on being told 





that the bouquet was gathered in his own 
field and was nothing more than the com- 
mon wild sage. 

To many of us the evening with the wild 
flowers was an object lesson not soon for- 
gotten. This entertainment might be car- 
ried out very successfully on a larger scale 
and prove a money-making scheme, as at 
this season of the year there is always a 
call for something new in the way of enter- 
taining. 


I Got to Go to School. 


I'd like to hunt the Injuns ’at roam the 
boundless plain! 

I'd like to be a pirate an’ 
main! 

An’ capture some big island, 

to rule; 

But I just can’t be nothin’, 

go to school. 








plow the raging 
in lordly pomp 


’cause I got to 


’Most all great men, so I have read, has 
been the ones ’at got 

The least amount o’ learnin’ by a flickerin’ 
pitch-pine knot; 

An’ many a darin’ boy like me grows up te 
be a fool, 

An’ never ’mounts to nothin’, 
got to go to school. 


’cause he’s 


I'd like to be a cowboy, an’ rope the Texas 


steer! 

I’d like to be a sleuth-houn’, er a bloody 
buccaneer! 

An’ leave the foe to welter where their 


blood had made a pool; 
But how kin I get famous? 
go to school. 


*cause I got to 


I don’t see how my parents kin make the 
big mistake 

QO” keepin’ down a boy like me, 
name to make! 

It ain’t no wonder boys is bad, an’ balky as 
a mule; 

Life ain’t worth livin’ if you got to waste 
your time in school. 


’at’s got a 


I'd like to be regarded as “The terror of the 
plains!’ 

I’d like to hear my victims shriek an’ 
their prison chains! 

I’d like to face the enemy with gaze serene 
an’ cool, 

An’ wipe ’em off the earth; but, 
got to go to school. 


clank 


pshaw! I 


What good is ’rithmetic an’ things except- 
in’ jest for girls, 

Er them there Fauntleroys 
hair in twisted curls? 

An’ if my name is never seen on hist’ry’s 
page, why, you'll 

Remember ’at it’s all because I got to go to 
school. 

—[{Nixon Waterman in the L A W 

tin. 

A Lie liberates us for a moment and en- 
slaves us forever. 
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Waser 


for all household cleansing purposes. 
Largest package—greatest economy. 
Sold everywhere. 





Healthfulness 


of the bath depends largely on cleanliness 
of the bath tub. Court health and shun 
sickness by using 


OLP 





pust 


Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
t. Louis. 
Philadelphia. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 











AT THE 








WASHTUB 


[Prize photograph in Our Camera Contest, home class, by Gertrude Denny, Crestline, 
an.] 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Little, But Oh My—I am six years old 
and I had a birthday party. There were 
10 children came. We had a_i nice 
time. I have a cat named Zan. I 
had a petlambnamed Curly, but I traded it 
off.—[Regie Geary. 

We have a lovely big black dog. His 
name is Rover. He is very kind and gentle. 
My brother and I harness him up in the 
winter, and he draws us all around. I 
have a garden and like to work in it. 1 
like to crochet very much.—[Mary Edna 
Haight. 

I am nine years old and I drove two 
miles to the hay carrier this year.—[Ray 
Hechler. 

I am eight years old; I have read nine of 
the Rollo books and a great many other 
books besides. I am tall and slim, with 
blue eyes and very long brown hair. Who 
can guess this: What author’s initials 
are L. M. W.?—[Mary B. Chatron. 

IT am 11 years old. I live on a dairy farm. 
My papa peddles milk. Our cat 
Babe will open the door, but she won’t shut 
it. The name of the farm is Golden Hill 
farm.—[Dorothea. 





A Tomboy—Chatterbox of Chautauqua, I 
agree with you in all but one thing. I have 
three brothers and know from experience 
that kindness goes a great way. But that 
one thing I spoke of is card playing, pool 
and billiards, which you regard as evil 
things. For my part I think there is no 
nicer game than a good game of cards. 
I think pool and billiards very nice also, 
and see no harm in them as taken by them- 
selves. Of course, when gambling and 
drinking are taken with them, it is degrad- 
ing, but alone-they are very respectable 
and enjoyable amusements, much nicer 
than checkers or dominoes. But gambling 
and drinking do not necessarily go with 
these games. I think girls as a whole are 
greatly misunderstood by Dakota Hunter. 
I have been called a ‘“‘tomboy’’ more than 
once, for I can shoot rifle; shotgun or re- 
volver, drive horses, fish and I can swim a 
little. But that is not saying that I do not 


work; for I can and do do housework and 
help sew for the family. 


I for one will not 





ask again for the picture of the Y F E. 
for I think the picture of a gentleman and 
girl printed several weeks ago was that 
of the Y F E and Madeline. Whoever it 
was, I think his picture was a cheat, for 
you cannot see his face. I think that if 
you get your coveted position on the train- 
ing ship, N, of New York, we would all be 
glad to receive a letter from you of your 
life on the ship.—[Hoosier High School Girl. 





Did You Ever in all your life hear so 


much squabbling as the old folks do at 
‘their Table? A pretty example they set 
for young America. Books? Well I have 
read a few hundred easy ones, like Life of 
Grant and Mary J. Holmes’s novels and 
some of that sort. Do I live on a farm? Well 
you would think so if you had to milk the 
whole of five cows every night and morn- 
ing, and have to get up when you were 
O, so sleepy. Of course I like the boys. 
What girl in her right mind does not?— 
[Polly Peppers. 





Bluff—Tt do lots of work in the house, 


and all the horse-raking, but you bet I get 
25c every afternoon I rake. The giris in 
the Table that say they don’t like boys are 
only trying to bluff us.—[Daisy. 





Ohio Boys—In the issue of June 25 there 
is a picture of a boy that looks something 
like my ideal boy, “the kind that grows in 
Chio.’’ I wonder if all the boys in Ohio 
look like him?—[Goldie Malcolm. 





Everybody Invited—I am a farmer’s son 


and a Pennsylvania German. Are there 
any of the Tablers that can speak Pennsyl- 
vania German? I can, and am speaking 
it every day. You may think no doubt I 
can’t speak English, but I can. I invite 
you all to my home whenever you want to 
come. Mr Dakota Hunter, Ido not think 
the girls are silly and have no sense, but I 
am. of the opinion that the boys are more 
silly than the girls. What do you think, 
Miss Idal? Northwest Missouri Farmer 
Boy, I agree with you. We farmers have 
to give way to those high school and wheel 
riding folks. The girls should invite us 
te come to their homes and it might be 
that we would come. Here is a conundrum, 
who can solve it? Why need a schoolmas- 
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ter, whose scholars are leaving him, never 
fear losing them all? Hoping some one will 
recognize me I close.—[German Scout. 





Deer—Do any of the Tablers keep rabbits 


for market? If so, what do they feed 
them? We have some wild pets here. We 
see a doe and two fawns most every day, 
im our hay field. The same doe and one 
fawn came a number of times to eat acorns 
on the other side of our orchard last year. 
Mamma saw the buck with them once, and 
she said he was a beauty. The drouth 
is so bad in this part of California that 
they are having a good deal of trouble in 
towns and country to get water. The an- 
swer to Horse Jockey’s riddle is ‘“Maine,” 
I think.—[Henry. 





Shepherdess—I am eight years old and 
live on a ranch of 800 acres. I have herded 
sheep part of the time this summer. Some- 
times I ride papa’s pony, Brigham. Once 
when I was herding on him he laid down 
in the water with me to get me off. Papa 
has 180 acres of meadow to put up hay on, 
and if I don’t herd in haying I will drive 
the stacker team. All the girls ride horse- 
back here. My sister and her friend rode 
their. ponies 60 miles in a day and a half.— 
[Calla Geary, Inman, Neb. 





A letter awaits Jessie A. Benedict, whose 
contribution appeared in the Table of July 
30. It will be forwarded as soon as Miss 
Benedict sends the Y F E her address. 

Sweet Sixteen can have a bunch of mis- 
tletoe by addressing Virginian, Elmont, 
Hanover Co, Va. 

I would like to know what is the matter 
with letter circle No 20? I got my certificate 
March 31. It is now four months and I have 
heard nothing from it yet. Other circles 
have got around in 74 days.—[Henry. 








A vivacious woman’s 
fan can freqnently 
speak in more elo- 
quent language than 
-any known to 
the tongue of 
man, It can 
invite or repel, 
sigh or smile, 
be meek or 
haughty, tear 
a passion to 
tatters or hum- 
bly seek for- 
giveness, 

It can also tell the 
story of health. A 
woman who suffers 
from weakness and 
disease in a woman- 
ly way sits in sorrow 
and dejection while 
her healthy sisters enjoy themselves. She 
may be naturally beautiful, naturally attrac- 
tive, naturally interesting and animated 
and witty, but the demor of ill-health is 
gnawing at the very vitals of her womanly 
nature, and she soon becomes a withered 
wall flower in comparison with her brighter 
and more healthy sisters. Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription is a wonderful medi- 
cine for women who suffer in this way. It 
acts directly on the delicate and important 
organs concerned in wifehood and mother- 
hood, It-tones and builds up the shattered 
nerves. It resteres the glow of health to 
the pallid cheek. It gives springiness and 
trip to the carriage. It makes the eyes 
sparkle with returning vivacity. It imparts 
animation to the mien and gestures. The 
fan that long lay listless and idle in the lap 
of an invalid again speaks the eloquent 
language of a healthy, happy woman. 
Thousands of women have testifed to the 
marvelous merits of this wonderful medi- 
cine. 

“For several years I suffered with prolapsus 
of the uterus,’ writes Miss A. Lee Schuster, of 
Box 12, Rodney, Jefferson Co., Miss. ‘‘Our fam- 
ily physician treated me for kidney trouble, and 
pane! Sapp else but’ the right thing. I grew 
worse and worse. My y was emaciated, 
hands and feet clammy and cold, stomach weak 
with great palpitation of the heart. I woul 
suffer with nausea alt night. I began taking 
your ‘ Favorite ~‘— 5 > and I began to im- 
prove right away. I have taken three bottles 
and now I am very nearly well and am very 
happy and thankful to you.” 


Keep your head up and your bowels open. 
The ‘‘Golden Medical Diseovery’’ will put 
steel in your backbone, and Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets will cure constipation. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Dainty Ways of Serving Tomatoes. 
CLARA 8. EVERTS, 





Tomatoes are among the most healthful 
vegetables grown, and should be freely 
used, as their acid acts in a most salu- 
tary manner on both liver and kidneys. 
Variety in serving will prevent the appe- 
tite tiring of them, even though they find 
a daily place on the table. 

Escalloped Tomatoes: In the bottom of 
a baking dish place a thin layer of dry 
bread or cracker crumbs, the former pref- 
erable. Season with salt, pepper and bits 
of butter, add a layer of chopped ripe to- 
matoes seasoned with salt, pepper and a 
little sugar. Use more crumbs and toma- 
toes until the dish is full, having a layer 
of crumbs on top. Add enough boiling 
water to moisten the crumbs; cover and 
bake 40 minutes; remove the cover and 
bake until top is delicately browned, and 
serve from same dish as cooked in. 

Tomato Fritters: One pint of finely 
chopped and drained ripe tomatoes, % cup- 
ful of sweet milk, 2 eggs, % teaspoonful of 
baking powder, same amount of salt; and 
fiour as for pan cakes. Beat all together 
thoroughly, drop a spoonful in a place ona 
hot, well buttered griddle, fry brown, turn 
and brown on other side. Serve hot with 
syrup. 

Tomato Croquettes: To a pint of finely 
chopped tomatoes add a tablespoonful of 
sugar and stir thoroughly until sugar is 
absorbed, then add a pint of very fine dry 
bread crumbs, salt and pepper, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of minced onion if liked, a well- 
beaten egg and enough of the juice of the 
tomatoes to moisten so that the mixture 
may be shaped into small balls or flat 
cakes. Fry brown in hot fat, and serve 
either hot or cold. 

Tomato Hash: To a pint of chopped 
tomatoes add 2 tablespoonfuls of minced 
onion, salt and pepper to taste and cook 
10 minutes in a heaping tablespoon of hot 
butter, stirring frequently. Add a pint 
of finely chopped cold meat (beef, chicken, 
mutton or ham) and % pint of boiling wa- 
ter; more seasoning if necessary, cover, 
simmer for 10 minutes longer, add % pint 
dry bread crumbs. Cook two minutes and 
serve hot. 

Tomato Toast: Chop a pint of ripe to- 
matoes, season with salt, pepper and a 
tablespoonful of sugar, add a very little 
boiling water and stew 20 minutes. Smooth 
a tablespoonful of flour in a half pint of 
cream or very rich sweet milk and add 
this with a lump of butter to the toma- 
toes, stirring constantly to prevent lumps. 
Cook a minute longer, and serve by pouring 
over slices of nicely toasted bread. 

Sliced Tomatoes: Pare 6 tomatoes. Cut 
in even, thin slices, arrange in a glass 
dish, dust with salt and pepper, and a 
heaping tablespoon of sugar, and over all 
pour % cup of good vinegar. Set on ice 
for an hour before serving. 

Sliced Tomato and Onion: Prepare as 
above, and over the top sprinkle 2 table- 
spoons of minced white onion. Hither of 
these makes a fine relish for midsummer 
breakfasts. 

canitaeidammellaiaesnes 


A Summer’s Tea. 
DAISY RHODES CAMPBELL. 





During the summer and fall when we in- 
vite a few friends to an informal tea, we 
do not care for hot, substantial dishes, so 
first, we decide on a salad. We can have 
a choice of many varieties, but the same 
dressing can be used for each. 

Dressing for Salads: One good table- 
spoon butter, 1 heaping teaspoon flour, 1 
small teaspoon mustard, 1 rounding tea- 
spoon sugar, or more, yolks of three eggs, 
well beaten, % teacup vinegar (or %, to 
taste,) % teaspoon salt. Mix all together, 
beating well. Place on the fire the vessel 
within a pan of boiling water, and stir till 
it thickens. If desired, add 1% tablespoons 
of best olive oil or three to five tablespoons 
of cream, instead of the butter. 

Chicken Salad: One chicken boiled and 
shredded (not chopped), 2 heads of celery, 
cut in not too fine pieces, mix well. Use 
dressing as given. If more is needed double 
both recipes, and more celery according to 
taste. 

Fish Salad: Take two cans of American 
sardines and pick over carefully, discard- 
ing skin and _ bones. Mix with either 
chopped celery or lettuce four or five hard- 
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boiled or devilled eggs, chopped, with two 
eggs sliced for garnishing. Pour over this 
the salad dressing, only using four instead 
of three eggs in the latter. Or, use one 
large can of soused mackerel (in mustard 
or tomatoes as preferred). This is a lit- 
tle more expensive, but is preferable to my 
taste. Or, use two cans of salmon or 
shrimps. 

Potato Salad: Boil and slice the desired 
number of potatoes (or cut into dice shape, 
not too small), add chopped celery and 
hard-boiled eggs, sliced or chopped. To 
this, if desired, chopped onions may also 
be added, or substituted for the eggs. Thor- 
oughly mix with dressing. Some prefer for 
these salads mayonnaise or olive oil and 
vinegar well beaten together, for dressing; 
but I think most people like the cream 
dressing best, with or without oil. For cold 
meats if sliced ham or tongue is not used, 
veal loaf is very nice. 

Veal Loaf: Four pounds of lean veal run 
through a sausage grinder, % lb salt pork, 
chopped fine, 8 crackers rolled fine, or a 
teacup of bread crumbs. Yolks of 4 eggs, 
or the whole of 3 eggs, well beaten. Butter 
size of an egg, 1 teaspoon heaping of salt, 1 
teaspoon (not heaping) of pepper, 1 tea- 
spoon of cinnamon, 1 teaspoon of cloves. 
Mix all together into a loaf with lumps of 
butter and rolled cracker on top. Put into 
a dripping pan, with loaf long and small 
around, pour in a little water, and baste 
while baking, three-quarters or one hour. 
Slice cold. 

For bread, if baking powder biscuit are 
not used, Vienna bread is very palatable. 
Following is Mrs Ewing’s recipe. 

Vienna Bread: One common sized one- 
cent yeast cake (yeast foam is excellent) to 
one pint of wetting. Break up yeast in 
liquid, enough to dissolve it. Take 1 pint 
sweet milk, add % pint warm water. Adda 
little flour to this liquid to make a soft bat- 
ter. Then add more flour until you make 
a stiff dough. One-half teaspoonful salt 
with last portion of flour. (Salt retards 
fermentation slightly.) Quantity of flour, 
enough to make a good dough without 
sticking. Brush the earthen bowl in which 
you put your dough with melted butter. 
Let the bread stand in this bowl three 
hours to rise the first time, and brush with 
melted butter on top. Let -.: rise the sec- 
ond time one to 1% hours, then make into 
loaves for baking. Bake each loaf in sep- 
arate pans, and brush slightly with milk, 
when taken from the oven. Bake in good 
oven 45 minutes or one hour. 

Have good coffee or tea, cake and either 
fruit or ice cream (the latter for a second 
course), olives or pickles. Fine linen and 
if possible, flowers in the center of the ta- 
ble with the best china, helps make an in- 
viting table at which to serve your friends. 





House Flies—A circular of the division 
of entomology, United States department 
of agriculture, describes the different spe- 
cies of house flies, with various experi- 
ments for their prevention. Flies breed in 
manure, and most abound where there are 
outdoor manure piles. They carry conta- 
gion and appear to be an unqualified nui- 
sance. The circular is No 35, second series. 





Sunburn—Mix 1 teaspoonful of soda with 


% glass of vinegar and apply to the face 
and hands just before retiring.—[R. R. 


Sore Throat—Mix a little soda with cold 
water and gargle the throat often.—[Ruth. 





For Poison Ivy, insect stings, pimples 
and burns, add 1 teaspoonful of soda to 
half a glass of water and apply often with 
a soft cloth.—[{Ruth Raymond. 


To Remove Mildew from a linen skirt or 
other wash goods, rub the part with some 
chalk or salt and then expose it to the sun. 
This process should be repeated several 
times, and then the article rinsed well in 
cold water. 


Motherhood—To be a good mother in- 
cludes about everything else. I wish we 
could institute in our Protestant churches 
the worship of maternity, as among the 
Catholic, and I don’t sympathize with those 
who escape or restrain parenthood.—[G. 
Stanley Hall. 


Green Beans—To preserve string beans, 


green peas and the like, place in a tight box 
or earthen crock, a layer of salt, coarse or 
fine, then a layer of beans or peas in their 
pods. Alternate layers of beans and layers 
of salt till box is filled. When wanted for 














use freshen with cold or tepid water—soak 
several hours, changing often—and cook as 


if just from the vines. Green corn, the yel- 
low or sweet variety, may be salted in the 
same way for winter use, wringing it from 
the cob after it is quite hard or packing 
cob and all while still tender.—[White Rib- 
bon. 


Sick Headache—One ounce dandelion 
root, 1 oz yellow dock, % oz Peruvian bark, 
4% oz wild cherry bark, % oz yarrow. Put 
into 2 quarts of water and boil down to one 
quart, strain and add % pint of molasses 
and 1 lb brown sugar. Boil again 20 min- 
utes, and when cool add 1 gill of jamaica 
rum. Dose, a wineglassful three times 
a day.—[L. Mitchell. 








Will someone please state how to put up 
fresh pickles so they will keep fresh and 
crisp and preserve their color? A certain 
part of whisky mixed with water makes 
such pickles, but the proportions are not 
generally known, nor methods of putting 
them up in that manner.—[Mrs N. D. Cro- 
ton, 








Macbeth makes half the lamp- 
chimneys ; and half the dealers 
won't sell ’em, because they don’t 


break. 
Get the Index—tfree. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. le 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
INustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands, 


LYON&HEALY, 16 Adams St.,Chicaga 


exBICYCLES 


for Men, Women, Girls 
‘ Boys. Complete line. 
All brand new models. 



















No Money in Advance. Oth it $15, $17 and $2 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OF FER. pe a oe nay 
Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
Large Illus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. VanBuren Street, B- 42, Chicago, Ills. 








Coil Spring Pad. 
The best and most com- 
fortable Truss made. In fact, 
Battery on Earth, $5. the only Truss which re- 
Will not get out of order. quires no skill in fitting, as 





Can be carried in trunk or it could not hurt a three- 
satchel, as there is noliquid days-old baby. Will hold 
to spill. In handsome pol- the worst case. No spring 
ished hardwood box. around the body. Price $32. 
A Cheaper one for $2.50. postpaid, warranted 2 years. 


Nothing in the world is so good for Varicose E 
Veins or Swollen Limbs. hey will always p 
prevent Ulcers in the worst cases and relieve 
the pain at once, no matter how large and 
painful they may be. Send all orders to 


MARSHALL TRUSS CO., 
606 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. 
Mention this paper. 
teference, National City Bank of Brooklyn, 


$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
loyed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 

immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish, A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the abovesum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





se BRASTIC: 2° 
STOCKINGS $1.50 
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Talk Around the Table, 


A Constant Quantity—Aunt Mollie wishes 


to know if women of to-day have as 
much influence in the home as in ye olden 
times. Yes, they certainly have, for our 
influence is a constant quantity, and can- 
not be increased or diminished. We can 
change our influence from good to bad, 


or from bad to good, but its quantity must 
remain the same. Perhaps Aunt Mollie in- 
tended to ask if their influence for good 
is as great to-day as it used to be. Then 
we answer No. In proof of this look at the 
almost universal disrespect of the children 
for their parents; also the great increase 
of all kinds of crime. Women are not re- 
sponsible for all this, for the men must 
bear a share, yet if their influence were 
as potent as it used to be, and remained 
so, things would be different in many 
homes from what they are. If I am not 
ruled out of court this time, perhaps I will 
come again and if I do I will 
probably discuss the reasons for this 
change of influence.—[Uncle Paul. 





Letter Circle—Moccasin Bill, I heartily 
agree with you that it would be a delightful 
idea to form a letter circle. It would indeed 
be very pleasant to exchange letters with 
each other. I live in Germantown, a beauti- 
ful suburb of Philadelphia, but I know I 
would enjoy living in the ‘‘wild and woolly 
west,’’ where, I imagine, Moccasin Bill lives, 
his name is so sugestive of that part of the 
world. I have sent my name, age, etc, as 
well as 10c, to the Host, so I am now really 
a Tabler, so you can’t keep me out even if I 
am 24 years old. Very ancient, am I not? 
So far there are four members of the circle 
—Moccasin Bill, Clover Blossom,Aunt Mary 
and—[Lady Jane. 





Encouragement for Nellie Bly—Once, to 


a large class of young women, the teacher 
was lecturing on health and dress reform, 
she herself not being a radical dress re- 
former, though very sensible in all matters 
of hygiene. She asked those to stand who 
did not wear corsets. It was impossible to 
refrain from laughing when it was seen 
that the only radical dress reformers pres- 


ent were two. slim, pale, sickly-looking 
girls;; while most of those seated were 
strong and healthy. That was twenty 


years ago. To-day the two delicate looking 
health reformers are strong, healthy look- 
ing women (still young) while several of 
the others have died and others are inva- 
lids. American girls develop slowly and do 
not gain their full strength early; but often 
lack of strength causes a girl to attend 
more carefully to healthful dress and exer- 
cise and proper food, and the result is vig- 
orous womanhood.—[Aunt Nellie. 





Disparity—I would like the opinion of the 
Tablers. Should a woman of thirty marry 
a man who is nearly ten years younger, a 
man who but for this disparity of ages 
would be considered a most desirable part- 
ner, and who is much attached to the lady 
of his choice, despite the difference of ages? 
—[Heliotrope of New York. , 





A Timely Warning—I think all sym- 
pathy for Bachelor of Cordaville is simply 
wasted, as in the long run he will get the 
best of some American girl yet. He is 
some sly old fox, who has: been refused 
six or seven times in the neighborhood 
where he belongs, or else he has never felt 
able to support a wife in comfort before, 
and in his great reverence for women 
thinks they should not be allowed to help 
do the starting. In either case it is plain 
to be seen that he has now made up his 
mind that a woman he is going to have, 
and an American one at that, and knowing 
the valuable advice to be had from the 
Tablers, he fired that shell among them 
simply to be told how to go about it. And 
if he is the sly old fox, old maids beware, 
for he has had advice and hints “free and 
in good faith’’ enough to win the best of 
dodgers. And, mind, I warn you he is 
dead in earnest or he would not be so 
anxious to get clear to the bottom. Just 
the way he spoke about marrying a for- 
eigner showed plainly he would never do 
that, and I rather believe he would enjoy 
waiting on a woman not overstrong if she 
would only be good to him in the way of 
appreciating his attentions and putting the 
womanly touches to things around. J] be- 


lieve that man really wants a homemaker. 
Whether he is a sly old fox or just a de- 
layed Benedict, that 


is the question. I 
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think it behooves every unmarried woman 
to be doubly on guard from now on, as we 
know now there is one determined man 


after some one of us, and there is no telling 
where the lightning will strike.—[Grannie. 


Women to Blame—I think from my own 
experience that Alice Louise is greatly 
mistaken in her views of drunkenness and 
drunkard’s wives. I believe in God’s iron 
commandment in regard to marriage. I 
am also a believer in temperance, and 
piedged myself in its favor at the age of 
ten. I have lived just ten years more since 
that day. I signed my pledge and am faith- 
ful to it, yet I cannot say that men are 
wholly to blame for drinking. I sincerely 
pity a slave of drink. We girls can never 
understand the terrible temptation put be- 
fore our brothers, fathers and lovers. We 
should temper our blame with patience and 


pity. How can you say nearly all drunk- 
ard’s wives are hardworking women in 
poor health? I know they are not. The 


majority are women who by unfaithfulness, 


slackness, jealousy, or worst of all by a 
hateful way of saying tormenting little 
things every time their husband 
makes his appearance at home or in 


company, drive him to desperation. I will 
not say men are perfect, any more than 
ourselves, but give them a comfortable 
home to come into and they are not as apt 
to indulge in drink. There are cases where 
even patience and pity come to an end, 
but let us do our duty and God will take 
care of the rest. Alice Louise, do not talk 
of divorces; let us first try patience and a 
congenial home, which any wife can have 
and make.—[A Future Helpmate. 





Farmer Sport must be a very kind and 
thoughtful girl to make such an offer. I 
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am a farmer’s daughter, and I wish Farmer 
Sport would give her address in some way 
through the next paper. I would enjoy cor- 
responding with a lady like her.—[{Northern 
Girl. 

Farmer Sport’s address is Walter M. Em- 
erson, Box 81, Uxbridge, Mass. 


A Suggestion. 








One of our young friends submits this 
sketch of an outdoor playhouse which she 
saw this summer in a farm dooryard. A 
platform was laid around the foot of a 
spreading tree, on which were chairs, a 
table and a hammock. Plants were grow- 
ing in boxes suspended from the stumps 
where limbs had been cut off. 














MRS. PINKHAM TALKS TO THE FUTURE WOMAN. 








































ens the female 


me. I suffered 
the ovaries. 


any good. 


nothing else will. 
JESSIE EBNER, 1712 West Jefferson St., Sandusky, Ohio. 

‘“‘Dear Mrs. Prinkuam:—I feel it my duty to let you 
know of the great benefit your remedies have been to 


Will the New Generation of Women be More 
Beautiful or Less So? Miss Jessie 


Ebner’s Experience. 





A pleasing face and graceful 
figure! These are equipments that 
widen the sphere of woman’s useful- 
ness. How can a woman have grace 
of movement when she is suffering 
from some disorder that gives her those 
awful bearing-down sensations? How 
can she retain her beautiful face when 


she is nervous and racked with pain? 

Young women, think of your future and provide 
against ill health. Mothers, think of your growing 
daughter, and prevent in her as well as in yourself 
irregularity or suspension of nature’s duties. 

If puzzled, don’t trust your own judgment. Mrs. 
Pinkham will charge you nothing for her advice; write 
to her at Lynn, Mass., and she will tell you how to 
make yourself healthy and strong. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound strength- 


organs and regulates the menses as 
Following is a letter from Miss 


for over a year with inflammation of 


I had doctored, but no medicine did me 
Was at a sanatarium for two weeks. 
doctor thought an operation necessary, but I made up 
my mind to give your medicine a trial before submit- 
ting to that. I was also troubled with 
leucorrheea, painful menstruation, diz- 


The 


ziness, nervousness, and was so 
weak that I was unable 
to stand or walk. I have 


tles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound and 
Blood Purifier, and am 


now in good health. I will always give your medicine the highest praise.” 


Ask Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice—A Woman best Understands a Woman’s Ills 








Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
queen D?-E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 


OVER 50 MAKES 
aero $35 ' confidential ion 
can earn a 


heel acti: t. 
Brown-Lewis Cycle Co.(BF)Chicago,U.S.A, 
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THE VANDYKE POINTS 


Vandyke Trimming. 
SUDIE LAVINIA PATTISON. 





A simple yet effective mode of trimming 
for ladies’ and children’s underwear is 
quickly made thus: Hem article to be 
trimmed; tuck five tucks; begin at top row 
of tucks and carefully cut up _ crosswise 
most to the row of stitching in equal dis- 
tances apart of three-fourths of an inch. 
Turn each edge in on wrong side, making 
a point in center and tack. The top row 
is of continuous points. 

2d row—Begin first cut in center of first 
point of top row, leaving a plain space at 
the end. The second row consists of four 
points; third row, three points; second row, 
two points; first row, one point. Proceed 
in like manner across the tucking. This 
leaves a plain space on tucks and gives the 
points a vandyke shape. 

The pattern given is made of one-half 
inch tucks, a nice size for aprons and 
skirts. One-fourth inch tucks for infant’s 
dresses are more suitable. One of the dain- 
tiest infant’s robes I have seen was {fash- 
ioned of nainsook tucked in groups of five 
one-fourth inch wide tucks, cut in the van- 
dykes, then a row of fine insertion in needle 
point alternately Jown the front, with one 
row of the vandyke tucks around the bot- 
tom of skirt. The sleeves had a finish of 
one row of the vandyked tucks at nand. 
Three rows of tucks vandyked are as effec- 
tive, or more than five can be used. Some- 
times the tucks are cut in continuous 
points; in fact, one can use her own judg- 
ment in accordance with the suitability for 
the garment being trimmed. The narrow 
tucks must not be cut so far apart as the 
wide, being careful to measure what dis- 
tance is required to make a perfect point 
when cut. It is necessary to cut a meas- 
ure and carefully measure each point be- 
fore cutting, or your work will be uneven 
and ugly. The fashionable tucked shirt 
waists cut in vandykes would be a dressy 
novelty for a young lady. 





Nets for Horse’s Ears. 
ALLIE L. NAY. 





With knitting cotton No 20 make a chain 
of 42 stitches, miss six chain, and make 
one t c in the 7th chain. * Make three 
chain, miss two, and make one t c, repeat 
from * to the end of the chain. There are 
now 13 t c’s on the foundation chain. Now 
make six chain and turn the work. Make 
one t c between the last and next to the 
last t c of the preceding row; make three 
chain and one t c between the next two; 
repeat to the end of the row. 

Make 26 rows like the former row; this 
makes a long strip that reaches between 
the ears. Next make a chain of 69 stitches 
and join to the opposite corner; this is the 
foundation chain that goes around the ear. 
Now make six chain and one t c on the 
third chain from where it is joined; * make 
three chain, miss two and make one t c; 
repeat from * around the chain and across 
the end of the piece; join to the center of 
the six chain with ansec. Then make six 
chain and work as before. Each row must 
be joined in this manner. There are now 
36 t c around it; make three more rows 
like the preceding. 

5th row—Narrow opposite the center of 
the chain by missing one square. 

6th row—Plain. 

7th row—Narrow one opposite the former 
narrowing. 

8th row, and every alternate one, plain: 
9th row. also 11th, 13th. 15th, 16th, 17th, 


18th; in all of these rows narrow one op- 
posite the former narrowing. 

19th row—Narrow two at about the 8th 
and 22d t c’s. 

20th row—Narrow four about an even 
number of t c’s apart. 

2ist row—Narrow every third t ec. 22d 
row, plain. 23d row, narrow every t c¢, 
making about nine t c around. 24th row, 
narrow every t c. 

25th row—Narrow and bind off; make 
opposite ear the same way; then join the 
yarn at the corner of the long strip, and 
work a row around both ears and the sides; 
make four rows like the preceding. 

Now join the cotton in the center of the 
three chain, with an s c raise the loop that 
is on the hook loosely to the length of an 
inch, catch the cotton and raise that to 
the same length; now put the needle un- 
der the chain, catch the cotton, draw it 
through and raise that; now catch the cot- 
ton, draw it through the first two, catch 
again and draw through the last two; re- 
peat this three times in the same place, 
putting the needle under the chain instead 
of through it. Now make two chain, miss 
one square and make a shell like the pre- 
ceding: make three rows of these shells all 
around. Now make three rows of shells 
to reach only across the back, making 
these deeper than the front ones; make a 
row of deep scallops around the whole. 

Make a sufficient number of tassels so 
as to put one in the middle of each scallop 
and one in the tip of each ear. The tassels 
may be crocheted in the center of each 
scallop as they are made or sewed on 
when finished. The tassels are usually 
same color as the net or red or blue, but 
now that red, white and blue are such a 
popular combination, I would suggest 
making the net blue and the tassels alter- 
nating red and white, or the net might be 
drab, brown or black to match the color 
of the horse, and the tassels red, white and 
blue. 


Blood Is Thicker Than Water. 


BESSIE HART ADAMS. 





There's nothing like kinship, say what you 
will, 
It’s a tie we cannot well sever. 
Like a broken bone it will knit again, 
In spite of our utmost endeavor. 
Just look at the case before us to-day, 
Of England and her big daughter, 
How it proves the truth of the saying of 
old, 
That ‘blood is thicker than water.” 


Though the daughter had left her native 
land 
And made her a home in the west, 
The mother still had a warm place in her 
heart 2 
For her child o’er the ocean crest, 
And when danger threatened that child far 
away, 
The mother’s hand reached out to her 
daughter. 
And she proved to the world, when the 
time of need came, 
That “blood is thicker than water.” 
All hail to them both! our kin and our 
tongue, 
Joined by the tie that is strongest of all; 
Let the nations arise, they cannot avail, 
And their plots all harmlessly fall. 
Together they stand, with strong clasping 
hands, 
Invincible mother and daughter! 
They have proved to the world, forever and 


aye, 
That “blood is thicker than water.” 


DAUGHTERS 








Spain on Her Knees ! 


The Result of America’s Splen- 
did Aggressive Policy. 


The Conquering Power of Aggression 
In Every Realm of Life. 


America, the mighty conquerer, stands 
before the world to-day a grand imperial 
power! The petty sneers of continental 
nations are silenced by the far-resounding 
echoes of our guns. Those shallow critics 
who imagined because these United States 
were the home of many peoples that we 
were composed of jarring, inharmonious 
elements, have suddenly learned that we 
are one indivisible nation, united in its pur- 
pose and its destiny. 

True to the instincts of a valiant race, 
America assumed the offensive from the 
very start; never waiting for the enemy to 
move, but taking the bold initiative at ev- 
ery point. From Manila to Santiago the 
cry was constantly heard: “On! On to the 
attack!” until the foolish Spaniards, rudely 
awakened from their scornful, incredulous 
dream, found themselves’ threatened in 
their own peninsula, and were, at last, 
forced to petition for mercy. 

To “carry the war into Africa,” to “beard 
the lion in his den,” to strike the enemy 
in his own chosen domain—this is the sur- 
prisingand audacious policy which through- 
out all history has ever characterized the 
boldest and most successful nations. 


THE WORDS OF A GREAT GENERAL. 


In the unhappy days of the early sixties, 
when timorous Union men were anxiously 
inquiring, ‘“‘How shall Washington be e- 
fended?” Grant gave the answer that told 
in two words the conquering metal of 
which he was molded: ‘Attack Rich- 
mond!”’ 

Not to defend, but to attack is the secret 
of success in every realm of human 
achievement. The great business man does 
not wait for opposition, he opens the at- 
tack and fires the first gun; the great law- 
yer so marshals his evidence that the oth- 
er side shall be put upon thedefensive; the 
great physician looks upon disease as an 
enemy that must be searched out and over- 
whelmed in its chosen stronghold, and 
routed as thoroughly and completely as a 
fortressed army. 

No physician of the present century be- 
lieves more sincerely in this splendid and 
fcrceful conception of the campaign against 
disease than Dr R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, 
N Y. From his earliest practice he has 
held to the opinion that this was the only 
true and radical standpoint from which 
physical ailments could be_ successfully 
combated and ultimately overcome. 


THE ELEMENT THAT MAKES SUCCESS. 


Not to temporize with disease nor wait 
for it to develop its attack; not to skirmish 
merely with its outposts; not to be con- 
tent with a bare alleviation of its super- 
ficial aspects; but to strike deep and quick- 
ly at its hidden sources and drive it rad- 
ically and unsparingly from the secret cor- 
ners of the physical constitution—this has 
been the unvarying purpose of Dr Pierce’s 
long and successful career in the medical 
profession; this is the element that has 
given his wonderful Golden Medical Dis- 
covery its unmatched potency in curing 
what had hitherto been considered almost 
hopeless diseases. 

This grand discovery attacks with su- 
preme alterative power the innermost vhan- 
nels of the human nutritive system; gives 
tcenic vigor to the digestive processes; 
cleanses and strengthens the liver: pro- 
motes the perfect filtration of morbid bil- 
ious products; and enables the blood-mak- 
ing glands to produce that abundance of 
highly vitalized blood which sweeps uway 
bacterial poisons from every part of the 
organism; reconstructs healthy tissue and 
nerve-fiber; and recreates organic power 
and normal energy. 

It pursues disease into the ultimate 
sources of nutrition, where almost all dis- 
eases have their origin and primal incep- 
tion. It combats the very beginnings of 
disease more strongly and vigorously than 
all the conventional stereotyped remedies 
of any routine practitioner; it rebuilds and 





rehabilitates permanent health in cases 
which no other medicine can possibly effect. 
It. does what no other medicine and no oth- 
er treatment have ever been able to ac- 
complish. 

THE TRUE FOUNDATION. 


It is the product of deep study, thorough 
education and wide practical experience. 
Its originator has been for over thirty years 
chief consulting physician of the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute of Buffalo, N 
Y, and during his long encumbency of this 
distinguished position, surrounded by an 
associate staff of eminent specialists, has 
WW 





treated either personally or by mail more 
cases of severe chronic disease than any 
other physician in America. 

*T had a terrible cough something over 
a year ago and could find nothing to stop 
it, or even to do me a particle of good,”’ 
says J. M. Farr, Esq, cf Cameron, Screven 
Co, Ga, in an earnest letter to Dr Pierce. 
“TI chanced to see an advertisement of 
yours, and forthwith bought a bottle of 
your invaluable Golden Medical Discovery. 
Before I had taken half a bottle I was en- 
tirely well. 

“Winter before last, my oldest boy (who 
is now nearly five years old, had a terrible 
cough; he had it the whole winter and all 
summer. Physicians did him no good and 
nothing my wife and I could do, did him 
any good. After your Discovery had cured 
me so quickly I wrote my wife to bring him 
back from the country, she having carried 
him there to see if the change would do 
him good. We were living in Savannah, Ga, 
at the time. She brought him back and 
after giving him your great Golden Medical 
Discovery for a _ time, he entirely re- 
covered.” 

“During the summer and fall of (896 I 
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became all run down,’ writes Charles H. 
Sargent, Esq, of Plain City, Madison: Co, 
C. “My nerves were out of order and my 
stomach also. I wrote to Dr Pierce for 
advice. He said I had general and nervous 
debility, and advised Dr Pierce’s Guoiden 
Medical Discovery. I used six bottles: and 
since I stopped takingit, about one year ago, 
I have not taken any medicine of any kind, 
and have been able to work every day. My 
appetite is good, I can eat three square 
meals every day, and I do not feel that 
miserable burning in the stomach after 
eating. My blood and nerves are in good 
shape, and well—in fact, I think I am in 





The reason I 


pretty good running order. 
delayed writing was because I wanted to 
wait one year after I had taken the medi- 
cine before giving my statement.”’ 


BUILDING UP THE NERVES. 


For weak and nervous women, whether 
thin or corpulent, and for pale, emaciated, 
sickly children, this matchless Discovery 
is the medicine par excellence. It will 
not make useless unhealthy fat; it will 
only make weight where weight is needed. 
It—builds up hard, muscular strength, 
steady, vigorous nerve-power and vital 
force. 

It is a strictly temperance medicine. It 
contains no alcohol nor any of its products. 
Numerous so-called “tonics,” “sarsaparil- 
las” and “compounds” contain so much al- 
cohol that their presistent use is liable to 
induce’ the formation of intemperate 
habits. The Golden Medical 
a safe medicine to use in any family. 

“About one year ago I wrote to Dr Pierce 
describing my disease,’ writes Mrs Ar- 
mintie H. Newman, of Dugspur, Carroll 
Co, Va. “I do not know what did ail me, 
my right side and between my shoulders 
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hurt me all the time; I had no appetite, 
very little sleep, falling or prolapsus of in- 
ternal organs, and in fact I was all run 
down, not able even to cook a meal, and 
was nearly blind in one eye. 

“lL had been to three doctors but they 
did me no good. I was determined to try 
once more, and I wrote to Dr R. V. Piercé. 
I received a speedy answer, telling me what 
to take for my complaint and full direc- 
tions how to take the medicine. I sent 
and got four bottles; two of Dr Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, two of his Fa- 
vorite Prescription, and also one vial of 
Pleasant Pellets. I took them according 
to directions and, thanks to God and Dr 
Pierce, I took the medicine two months 
and got rid of all my pains. I became 
strong and stout, so I could weave without 
any fatigue. I could walk four miles to sing- 
ing class like a girl of .sixteen, and could 
sing with as strong a voice as the rest of 
them. I wove nearly one hundred yards 
of cloth in less than five months from the 
time I commenced taking Dr Pierce’s med- 
icines.”’ 

If you are ill, and discouraged with some 
slow, long-drawn out treatment which 
brings you no positive cure, write to Dr 
Pierce and describe your case. He will 
send you good advice promptly and with- 
out charge. He will give you suggestions 
for simple, inexpensive, home-treatment 
which will unquestionably benefit you and, 
if persevered in, will in all human proba- 
bility result in perfect, permanent 
recovery. : 

Many people have asked if the Golden 
Medical Discovery is claimed to cure con- 
sumption. The answer to that question is, 
it removes the causes of consumption. It 
cures those weakening, wasting, mal-nutri- 
tive conditions of the blood-making organ- 
ism which, if neglected or improperly treat- 
ed, lead on to consumption. It cures se- 
vere lingering coughs, throat and bron- 
chial affections, and bleeding from,the 
lungs. 

It has frequently cured cases of what 
home physicans had fronounced “incura- 
ble consumption’’—until they saw the Gold- 
en Medical Discovery cure it. Then they 
concluded their diagnosis was wrong. These 








are the facts; they speak louder than 
“claims.” 


BE NOT DECEIVED. 


If you are convinced that Dr Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery is what you need, 
do not allow any designing dealer to palm 
off a substitute on you under the specious 
plea that it is “just as good.”’ If he has no 
respect for your judgment show him that 
you have. Any dealer can obtain this great 
standard remedy for you if you insist upon 
it. It affords him a fair profit. It is his 
business to supply what you ask for, and 
not to urge some substitute on you for 
the' sake of making a larger profit. Your 
health is of vastly more consequence than 
kis profit. Let any substituting dealer un- 
derstand that. 

THE BIBLE OF THE BODY. 


Dr Pierce’s book has been read wherever 
the English language is spoken. His great 
thousand-page illustrated volume, the Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, has 
had a greater sale than any other medical 
work ever published. It has been not in- 
aptly referred to as the Bible of the body, 
for it is to the body what the sacred scrip- 
tures are to the soul—revealing light and 
truth. The profit from the first edition of 
750,000 copies, at $1.50 each, warranted him 
in issuing a free edition in paper covers. 
One copy only to any one family will be 
sent without charge except the bare cost 
of mailing, 21 one-cent stamps, or 31 stamps 
for a heavier, handsomer, cloth-bound edi- 
tion. Address Dr Pierce as above. 


TOBACCO LEAF. 


J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. Its Cul- 
m. and Cure, Marketing and Menuiecurs. oon peastical 
handbook on the most approve ethods wing, - 
vesting, curing, packing and ay A with an ac- 
count of the operations in evé 


manufacture. The coutents of is book are based on act- 





tory and ratory. It is the only work 

existence, and is destined to be the standard pract 
and scientific authority on the w ect 

for many years. Profusely illustrated, with u n iY 


150 original engravings; upwards of 500 pages. 


Free of this and many other p 





ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Latayette PL,New Yorks — 
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POTATO DICCER. Whe |) eeca 


haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 


you grease 
the wagon 
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wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 
Get a box and learn why 


it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 
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Truck Wheels 


for farm wagons in America 


W A N T E D! J Every potato grower to 

write at once for testi- 
mony enough to convince him that this is the best 
digger made, regardless of price, also SPECIAL 
PRICE to first purchaser in unoccupied terri- 
tory. Agents Wanted. 


D.Y.HALLOGK & SONS, ,255,.2%%:. 


MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. Deeg” 
*%-A-%& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) ot —— 

Ww a. Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails y 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron E ae 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 


Send for Catalogue 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, J. 














Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ TANDARD SCALES 


Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
Full Descriptive Catalogue FREE 
USEWRECKINC CO. 


Binghamt 
Purchasers of ACO HO Buildings 0S600D SCALE C0., Now i 


and Chicago Postoffice Building. 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO Good agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of sooone hand and new material. 














The Improved U. §. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 

In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 
all others. 

Are more substantially made and are superior in all 
points to all others. 

All Styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625 

Agents in all dairy sections. 

Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 

' VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 














HOW MUCH HAY TO THE CAR? 


That depends somewhat upon the hay o_o you use, jw more compact and 
niform the es, the more hay you can getintothecar. That 


saves freight TWO-HORSE FULL-CIRCLE 
\ se THe Southwick ; BALING PRESS 


in addition to being the fastest, b 


»12 TO.16 TONS PER DAY, 
HASA 40-INCH FEED HOLE. 


ae 















THE GNLY PRESS ADAPTED TO USEIN BANK BARNS. t Stroke. : i 
Lew bridge—6*4 in. high. Stands up in operation—no digging holes 


price list sent tree. SANDWICH MAN’F’G CO., 120 Main St., Sandwich, ill. 











The Farmer’s 
Wagon... 


— If any man needs a reliable wagon 
more than another it is the Samnan, He does not use a wagon every day, but when he 
does nse it he wants its use badly. At such times it is a great misfortune to havea tire 
come off, a hub split, a felloe break and the wheel “¢o to spokes’’—a general break down. 


The disuse of & wagon for a few days may mean the loss of a cro 
Pp. THE REMEDY ? 
Buy a wagon that won’t break down. The wheel isthe vital part of a wagon. 


THE ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON 


with its broad faced, atagger apeke, low soak wheels is clearly the safe 
thing for the farmerto buy. Itis low and . to load—no high lift. wilt stand 
—_ y. ELECTR wish ie haul. Pon’t cut in or rut in the fields or on the road—runs 


ELECTRIC LOW L WH make the old wagon new. 
Fite any skien. ei anything SsTage. inde Lie Get our FREF BOOK, 
arm Savings” and read all about them and other things of interest. 


Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, ills. 


























THOSE At ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS Will confer a favor upon the advertiser 
aud thé publisters by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal- 
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Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. 


} Following are some of the best™books 
upon the subjects that interest farmers. 
These and many others are more fully # 
y described in our free illustrated cata- 4 

® logue } 
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Garden Making. 


By L. H. BaiLey. In this book the be- 
ginner in gardening i is shown how easy it is to 
raise flowers, fruits and vegetables, and to 
beautify one’s home grounds, if one starts 
right and has a genuine love for plants. Jt is 
thoroughly practical in every detail, and as a 
guide to daily practice in the garden it has no 
equal in horticultural literature. Cloth, 12mo. 

1.00 
Fungi and Fungicides. 


By Prof. CLARENCE M. WEED. A practical 
manual concerning the fungous diseases of 
cultivated plants and the means of preventing 
their ravages. The author has endeavored to 
give such a concise account of the most impor- 
tant facts relating to these as will enable the 
cultivator to combat them intelligently. 222 
pp., 90 ill., 12mo. Paper, 50cents;cloth. 1.00 


Testing Milk and Its Products. 


By E. H. FARRINGTON and F. W. Wott. 
A manual for dairy students, creamery and 
cheese factory operators and farmers. All 
the questions involved in the various methods 
of testing milk and cream are handled with 
rare skill, and yet in so plain a peanper that 
they can be fully understood by all. The book 
will be found invaluable to bond dairyman 


| and butter maker, and should be in the hands 
| of everyone interested in the subject. Cloth. 
| $vo. Illustrated. 1.00 


Principles of Plant Culture. 


By E. S. Gorr. The text-book used in the 
classes in plant life and horticulture, in the 
yopular Short Course in Agriculture, of the 
niversity of Wisconsin. It is full-of practi- 
cal ideas, and it brings out the very points, 
both in the science of plant growth and in the 
methods of propagating and growing plants, 
that every farmer and horticulturist_should 
understand. Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. 1.00 


Diseases of Horses and Cattle 


By Dr. D, McInrosu, V. o peatnanes, of vet- 
erinary science in the saaivenatige of [llincis. 
Written expressly for the farmer, stockman 
and veterinary student. A new w ‘ork on the 
treatment of animal diseases, according to the 
modern status of veterinary science, has be- 
come a necessity. Such an one is this volume 
of nearly 400 pages, written by one of the most 
eminent veterinarians of our country. Llus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 


Diseases of Swine. 


By D. McIntosu, V. 8S. A text-book for 
swine growers, veterinary surgeons and 
students. Thisis the first work exclusively 
devoted to the subject published in America. 
The subjects dealt with are based on science 
and confirmed by experience, so that the 
reader will not have to lose time in reading 
theories which are not confirmed by facts. In 
the treatment.of hog cholera and other dis- 
eases which in the majority of cases prove 
fatal, the author’s original and exténsive in- 
vestigations have thrown considérable light 
on many points hitherto but little understood. 
Cloth, 230 pages, 12mo. Illustrated. 2.00 


{ FREE CATALOGUE yi sO i § 


logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
applying. Address .. .. 


; 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
: 
H 
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$ 52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
C DOS 6 POS 6 GSES BD f DHS 6 SOLE SHLAA SEH 





